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SPRING, NOW AND THEN. 
BY MRS..F. T, SANFORD. 


Twas morning twilight in the early spring, 
And full of rapture that spring auras bring, 
I heard the robins near my window sing. 


Beside me then a dear and loved one lay, 
Who, waking up to meet the new-born day, 
In loving words would talk the time away. 
“Hush! hush!’ I said in sport, if right or 
wrong; 
“The birds are here, but will not tarry long; 
Be quiet, I would hear the robin’s song.” 
She ceased a moment—then with full delight 
Of fresh awakening from the sleep of night— 
Remembering me, more than my wish so light. 
‘She soon, in gentle tones, began to speak 
Of some new project for the coming week ; 
And kissed, with love and promises, my cheek. 
And then again I said, ‘‘Dear one, be still; 
I cannot think of cot or grove, until 
I listen to the robins from the hill.” 
** *© &£ & & € 
Another spring has come; and blithesome 
bird ; 
On distant tree the joyous song is heard, 
And I, alone, have neither voice nor word. 
But yesteryear I hushed the voice in play; 
A Greater One hath hushed it now, for aye; 
And now, for me, I sob my heart away. 
That voice is still; O grief! O woe! O pain! 
How can I hear the robin’s songs again? 
More welcome to my heart is wind and rain. 
Beyond the “swelling flood” ’tis always spring ; 
There will my loved one meet me, and will 
bring 
Me, with the “new song,” unto our Christ and 
King. 





SELF-SUPPORTING WIVES. 


For one, I have never been fascinated by the 
style of domestic paradise that Gail Hamilton 
loves to depict—half a dozen unmarried daugh- 
ters round the family hearth, all assiduous- 
ly doing worsted work and petting their papa. 
I believe asufliciency of work to be the only 
normal and healthy condition for a humau be 
ing; and where there is not work enough to 
employ the full energies of all, at home, it 
seems as proper for young women as for young 
birds to leave the parental nest. If this addi- 
tional work is done for money, very well; I 
differ from our friend, Wendell Phillips, when 
he thinks “the sweat of the brow” of an Eng- 
lish fox-hunter a more desirable thing than 
that of a day-laborer, It is the conscious dig- 
nity of self-support that removes the tradition- 
al curse from labor, and woman has a right to 
claim her share in that dignified position. 

Yet I cannot agree on the other hand with 
our valued friend, Celia Burleigh, when she 
says that her “True Woman” should be self- 


supporting, even in marriage, For in the first | 


place, it would seem, women should steadily 
insist that their part of the family task—the 
care of home and children—is just as essential 
to building up the family fortunes as the very 
different toil of the out-door partner, And I 


should go farther and say, that for young mar- 
ried women to undertake, in any other sense 
than this, to contribute to the family income, 
‘is in most cases utterly undesirable, and is ask- 
ing of themselves a great dealtoomuch. And 
this is not because they are to be encouraged 


., in indolence, but because they already, in a 


normal condition of things, have their hands 
full. As, on this point, I may differ from some 
of my associates, let me explain precisely what 
I mean. 

As I write, there are at work,in another 
part of the house, two paper-hangers, a man 
and his wife, each forty-five or fifty years of 
age. Their children are grown up and some 
of them married; they have a daughter at 
home, who is old enough to do the housework 
and leave the mother free. There is no possi- 
ble way of organizing the labors of this house- 
hold so judicious as this; the married pair 
work together during the day and go home to- 
gether to their evening rest. A happier couple 
I never saw; it is a delight to see them cheeri- 
ly at work together, cutting, pasting, hanging; 
their life seems like a prolonged industrial 
pienic, and if I had the ill-luck to own as many 
palaces as an English duke, I should keep 
them permanently occupied in putting fresh 
papers on the walls. 

Butthe merit of this employment for the 
woman is, that it interferes with no other duty. 
Were she a young woman with little children, 
and obliged by her paper-hanging to neglect 
them, or to leave them at a “day-nursery,” or to 
overwork herself by combining all her duties, 
then the sight of her would be verysad. So 
sacred a thing does motherhood seem to me, 
so paramount and absorbing the duty of a 
mother to her child, that in a true state of so- 
ciety I think ske should be utterly free from 
all other duties,—even, if possible, from the 
ordinary cares of housekeeping. If she has 
spare health and strength to do these other 
things as pleasures, very well; but she should 
be relieved from them, as duties. And as to 
self-support, I can hardly conceive of an in- 
stance where it can be to the mother of young 
children anything but a calamity. As we all 
know, this calamity often occurs; I have seen 
it among the factory operatives at the North, 
and among the negro women in the cotton- 
fields at the South; in both cases it is a trage- 
dy, and the bodies and brains of mother and 
children alike suffer. That the mother should 
bear and tend and nurture, while the father 
supports and protects, this is the true divi- 
sion. 

Does this bear in any way upon suffrage? 
Not at all. The mother can inform herself 
upon public questions in the intervals of her 
cares, as well as the father among his; and the 
baby in the cradle is a perpetual appeal to her, 
as to him, that the institutions under which 
that baby dwells may be kept pure. One of 
the most devoted young mothers I ever knew 
made it a rule, no matter how much her chil- 
dren absorbed her, to read books or newspa- 
pers for an hour every day—in order, she said, 
that their mother should be more than a mere 
source of physical nurture, and that her mind 
should be kept fresh and alive for them. But 
to demand in addition that such a mother 
should earn money for them is to ask too 
much, and there is many a tombstone in New 
England, which, if it told the truth, would tell 
what comes of such an effort. We are not 
dealing, in America, with a lazy or self-indul- 
gent race, but with women who are only too 
ready to undertake all their rightfui duties, and 
more too. Believing thoroughly, as I do, in 
the dignity of self-support, I think no young 
girl should be married who is not willing, for 
the best years of her life, to merge that satis- 
faction in the higher dignity of motherhood. 


T. W. H. 
RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA. 


JUDGE CAKTTER ON THE XIVTH AND XVTH 
AMEND MENTS 


Judge David K. Cartter of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has deliver- 
ed the opinion of his court in the case of Sarah 
J. Spenser and Sarah E. Webster, the first ver- 
sus the Board of Registration, and the second 
versus the Superintendents of Election. The 
decision is against the claimants to the right 
to vote. In some respects it inspires a hope- 
lessness as to all possibility of bringing the ju- 
dicial mind of the District into a state of logical 
fitness for the discussion, which is very dis- 
couraging, though with the recollection fresh of 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of this State, 
in the case of the women justices, it will sur- 
| prise nobody. In other respects, however, 
which are quite as important, the decision is 


to be passed on the drivelling hunkerism of 

Judge Chapman and his colleagues. The de. 

cision, in brief, is that the Fourteenth and 
° 
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| 





Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution 
have made woman capable of becoming a voter 
by legislation, but have not made her a voter. 
The distinction is like that made by the ortho- 
dox clergyman Mr. Emerson tells us about, 
who said Dr. Channing was a man “capable of 
virtue.” But let us give the full text of this 
remarkable legal point, for which, let us re- 
peat, absurd as it is, we will be thankful. The 
italics are our own. 

Fourteenth Amendment—“‘Sec. 1. All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are cit- 
izens of the United States, and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States,’’ 

Fifteenth Amendment—‘Sec. 1. The right 
of citizens of thé United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

It will be seen by the first clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment that the plaintiffs, in 
common with all other persons born in the 
United States, are citizens thereof, and if to 
make them citizens isto make them voters, the 
plaintiffs may of right vote. It will be inferred 
from what has already been said that to make 
a person a citizen is not to make him or her a 
voter. All that has been accomplished by this 
amendment to the Constitution, or by its pre- 
vious provisions, is to distinguish them from 
aliens, and make them capable of becoming 
voters, 

In giving expression to my own judgment, 
this clause does advance them to full citizenship, 
and clothes them with the capacity to become 
voters. The provision ends with the declara- 
tion of their citizenship. It is a constitutional 
provision that does not execute itself. It is the 
creation of a constitutional condition that re- 
quires the supervention of legislative power in 
the exercise of legislative discretion to give it 
effect. The constitutional capability of becom- 
ing a voter, created by this amendment, lies 
dormant, as in the case of an infant, until made 
effective by legislative action. Congress, the 
legislative power of this jurisdiction, as yet has 
not seen fit to carry the inchoate right into 
effect, as is apparent in the law regulating the 
franchise of this District. When that shall 
have been done it will be the pleasure of this 
court to administer the law as they find it. 
Until this shall be done, the considerations of 
fitness and unfitness, merit and demerit, are 
considerations for the law-making power. The 
demurrer in these cases is sustained. 


A previous paragraph, which we also quote, 
furnishes the basis of this strange conclusion- 
The Judge says:— 

In all periods and in all countries it may be 
safely assumed that no privilege has been held 
to be more exclusively within the control of 
conventional power than the privilege of vot- 
ing, each State in turn regulating the subject 
by the sovereign political will... . 

Again, in other States, embracing the repub- 
lics, and especially our own, including the 
States which make up the United States, this 
right has been made to rest upon the authori- 
ty of political power, defining who may be an 
elector and what shall constitute his qualifica- 
tion, most States in the past period declaring 
property as the familiar basis of a right to vote ; 
others intelligence; others, and more numer- 
ous, extending the right to all male persons 
who have attained the age of majority. 

While the conditions of the right have va- 
ried in several States, and from time to time 
modified in the same State, the right has uni- 
formly rested upon the express authority of 
the political power, and made to revolve with- 
in the, limitations of express law. ° 

This is all true enough. That is to say—al- 
though by natural law, one sex has an equal 
right with the other to vote, or, to put it in 
better shape, an equal right to exercise po- 
litical power in whatever form the weapon or 
tool of political power comes, yet men, having 
made all political institutions to suit them- 
selves, have heretofore excluded women from 
government and the tools and weapons of 
government. So far from denying this, we 
admit it, and say this is just what is complain- 
ed of and must be remedied. Judge Cartter’s 
historical statement is of no more value as an 
argument than was the statement of Judge 
Chapman and his associates in this State, that 
women never had been justices—made as a 
reason why they never can be! Those who 
believe that the right to vote is given by the 
new amendments say that the “conventional 
power” has now been exercised for the benefit 
of woman. They say that the “authority of 
political power’ now declares in favor of both 
sexes, being equally citizens ; and that although 
“the express authority of political power’’ in 
the States has heretofore made regulations ex- 
cluding women, those regulations are now ab- 
rogated by the higher authority of the United 
States Constitution. What answer is there to 
this? None at least from Judge Cartter. 

Now, did Judge Cartter ever hear of a Con- 
stitution in this country, which in dealing 
with the right of suffrage was interpreted to 
have declared that any class are of “capacity” 
to become voters, but are not voters? We ven- 
ture to say, never. The Constitution, State or 


evidence of progress and kindliness of feeling, | national, invariably fixes the qualification of 
which exempts it from the censure which had | voters. It is never a subjectof legislation. If 


there are any exceptions to this, they must be 
rare enough to make it a rule. The govern- 
ment could not be carried on unless the quali- 





fications of the voter were fixed so that the 
dominant party could not change them by leg- 
islation year by year. The idea is preposter- 
ous. Ifthe U. 8. Constitution then has gone 
so far (as the Judge admits) as to make wo- 
men capable of being voters, it has made them 
voters, that is, it has so fixed their status, as 
citizens and as persons having constitutional 
rights, that no legislative body can deprive 
them of this right. The result of the court’s 
reasoning would be that Massachusetts could 
in 1872 give the women the right to vote, and 
the next year take away the right from them, 
or from the men, or do any other preposterous 
and revolutionary thing, and repeat the process 
in the form of some new absurdity in 1874, and 
again in 1875. No such thing. If the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments have given 
women thé right to receive the suffrage from 
the Legislature, they have conferred the right 
itself, so that it can only be taken away by fur- 
ther constitutional action. 

In the midst of this opinion Judge Cartter 
has interjected a paragraph so enormously 
foolish that it only needs quoting to exhibit its 
absurdity. Hesays:— 

Passing from this brief allusion to the politi- 
cal history of the question to the consideration 
of its inherent merits, we do not hesitate to be- 
lieve that the legal vindication of the natural 
right of all citizens to vote would, at this stage 
of popular intelligence, involve the destruction 
of civil government. ‘There is nothing in the 
history of the past that teaches us otherwise. 
There is little in current history that promises 
a better result. The right of all men to vote 
is as fully recognized in the population of our 
large centers and cities as can well be done, 
short of an absolute declaration that. all men 
shall vote, irrespective of qualifications. The 
result in these centers is political profligacy, 
and violence verging upon anarchy. The in- 
fluences working out this result are apparent 
in the utter neglect of all agencies to conserve 
the virtue, integrity and wisdom of govern- 
ment, and the appropriation of all agencies cal- 
culated to demoralize and debase the integ- 
rity of the elector. Institutions of lea: ning, cal- 
culated to bring men up to their highest state 
of political citizenship, and indispensable to the 
qualifications of the mind and morals of the re- 
sponsible voter, are postponed to the agency 
of the dram-shop and gambling-hell; and men 
of conscience and capacity are discarded, to 
the promotion of vagabonds to power. This 
condition demonstrates that the right to vote 
ought not to be, and is not, an absolute natu- 
ral right. The fact that the practical working 
of the assumed right would be destructive of 
civilization is decisive that the right does not 
exist. 

We have only two things to say in reply to 
this. In the first place, it is not true. New 
York is not the country, and since Judge 
Cartter meditated this opinion, even New 
York has driven out its thieves. In the next 
place, if it be true, and if it continue to be 
true, there isso much the more reason why 
the suffrage should be enlarged. If male suf- 
frage has brought this about, let us have mix- 
ed and equal suffrage. Or, if Judge Cartter 
prefers another horn of the dilemma, let us say 
that if male suffrage has done this,let us take 
the suffrage away from the males, At any 
rate, the fact or the fallacy cannot possibly be 
made to bear against Woman Suffrage. 

The practical result of this opinion is that 
Congress may, by statute, allow the women of 
the District of Columbia to vote. How gener- 
ally the members of Congress will accept this 
doctrine, we cannot tell; we hope the reason- 
ing will commend itself to them, in this case at 
least, so far that they will be able to give the 
experiment a trial in the District. The trou- 
ble, however, with this, as with all other un- 


sound arguments, is that men of sense and sa- | 


gacity will fear to follow it even to a good 
temporary result, for fear of embarrassing 
themselves by precedents. Ifthe right of suf- 
frage in the District depends wholly on the 
statute made by Congress, not only is “natu- 
ral right” done away with, but ‘‘conventional” 
right also. Ifthe Constitution has only con- 
ferred the “capacity of becoming voters,” that 
is the only title the men of the District possess, 
And, as we have said before, a legislative ma. 
jority can do anything witb the suffrage, either 
of men or women. Men will never consent to 
any such interpretation. If they are willing to 
admit that they have no natural right to vote, 
they will never give up their possessory right, 
under the laws they have made. The only 
safe way, for men as well as women, is to hold 
that the right to an equal share in the govern- 
ment is inherent, and that if Constitutions, 
State and national, have not made this secure, 
they must be so changed as to make it secure. 
Meanwhile we may wait with complacency for 
the debate on Judge Cartter’s opinion. 
WARRINGTON. 


—__-—— <eam-—--- - —— 


MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 


The result of the recent election in Massa- 
chusetts is significant in several respects. 

1, It shows that, under existing circum- 
stances, third parties, formed to carry any oneof 
the measures now befure the public,do not 
contain the elements of success. In other 





words, that these parties, as methods of politi- 
cal action, are failures, 

2. It shows that the full strength of an idea 
cannot be concentrated upon a separate ticket 
outside of the great political organizations. 
For instance: Judge Pitman is a man univer- 
sally respected. Yet he received only about 
7000 votes. But the friends of Prohibition 
throughout the State number several times 
seven thousand. Where are the remainder? 
A few voted for Mr. Chamberlin, but the 
larger number, by far, for Mr. Washburn, who 
is himself a rigid Prohibitionist. 

So, too, if the Labor Reformers would agree 
upon some definite, well-considered measure 
calculated to aid the masses of laboring men 
and women in accumulating property and ac- 
quiring pecuniary independence, that measure 
would command the approval of a majority of 
the voters of the Commonwealth, provided this 
approval gould be manifested within their pres- 
ent party lines. As it is, the 7000 men who 
Voted for Mr. Chamberlin evidently represent 
only a fraction of the sympathy that exists for 
bringing about a more equitable distribution 
of wealth among its producers. 

3. It shows that no effective combination of 
reformers can ever be effected by this multipli- 
cation of parties. The method is essentially 
destructive. It disintegrates, Unity of action 
becomes impossible. A Prohibitionist may be 
also a Labor Reformer; but he cannot vote 
simultaneously for Pitman and Chamberlin. 

Or a Woman Suffrage Republican may be 
also in favor of Prohibition and Labor Reform; 
but he cannot divide his vote between Wash- 
burn, Chamberlin and Pitman, Therefore he 
has to choose between the three. He will 
feel inclined to exclaim in the language of the 
old song, 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !’’ 


The result of the election confirms us'in the 
conviction that the true place for reformers in 
Massachusetts at present is inside the Republi- 
can party. If the friends of an idea cannot 
secure its adoption there, they will only suc- 
ceed by converting public opinion, not by ap- 
pealing from the party to the people, who, afler 
all, are composed of Republicans and Demo- 
crats—the former more progressive than the 
latter. 

ne fallacy consists in regarding political 

parties as mere associations forrefurm. They 

are nothing of thesort. ‘The primary object of 

a party is to govern the State. Its motive pow- 

er is the desire of office. Reforms are only in- 

cidental. H, B. B, 
THE NEXT STEP. 

We are profoundly convinced that the prac- 
tical work of enfranchising woman must be 
done by concentrating the principal efforts of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage within their own 
States and upon their own State Legislatures, 

To convert public sentiment, every county 
and town must be agitated by public meet- 
ings, addressed by competent speakers under 
the auspices of an efficient State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Tracts must be circulated 
systematically and universally by the million, 
until the gospel of woman’s equality has pen- 
etrated every family. 

Then every Legislature must be urgently pe- 
titioned to pass a law conferring suffrage upon 
women in Presidential and municipal elections» 
This every State Legislature has an undoubt- 
ed constitutional right to do. The State Con- 
stitutions only prescribe a limitation of sex in 
the exercise of suffrage in certain directions, 
leaving the qualification for suffrage in other 
directions to the discretion of the Legislature. 
In Massachusetts and elsewhere, women are 
thus excluded by the State Constitution from 
voting for Governor and for State Senators and 
Representatives. They are also indirectly ex- 
cluded by the Federal Constitution from vot- 
ing for Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. But a simple act of the Legislature, 
with the approval of the Governor, will entitle 
women to vote for a large proportion of local 
and municipal officers, and above all for elec- 
tors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. Let the Woman Suffragists of 
every State demand from the Legislature next 
winter the passage of a law conferring munic- 
ipal and Presidential suffrage upon the wo- 
men of their own State. 

To change the Constitution of the State 
requires a two-thirds vote of both Houses of the 
Legislature two successive years, followed by 
an aflirmative majority of the qualified voters 
of the State. 

But to enfranchise woman in part requires 
only a majority of a quorum of both Houses, 
with the approval of the Governor, and the 
work is done. It is a waste of time and 
strength to attempt the former until the lat- 
ter is effected. Let our motto be, Presidential 
and Municipal suffrage for woman in 1872, 

H. B.B. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO A WOMAN MINISTRY 
CONSIDERED. 


One expects a loud outery against all change 
in old-established laws and usages. Reasona- 
ble and unreasonable arguments and ridicule 
in opposition to the revolt of woman are to be 
desired. It is an unimportant movement 
which provokes no discussion. But there is a 
resistance to, and an assault upon some of the 
claims of woman which is traly wonderful: I 
refer to the objections made by many minis- 
ters against a woman's preaching, or taking an 
active part in chureh-work. We are gravely 
told that woman must keep silence in the 
churches, she must attend church as a learner, 
—“It is not becoming in a woman to speak in 
church.” Does not the idea of learner suggest 
a possibility of arriving at the position of 
teacher? If woman has not gained in wis- 


dom and spiritual wealth since St. Paul's time, , 


of what use is it for her to goto church? If 
these divines can prove that women are inca- 


pabie of comprehending the principles of | 
Christianity, they will have to abandon not | 


only a chance in the pulpit, but also their seats 
in the pews. 

Some men would have women enjoy such 
religious instruction as the negroes formerly 
received atthe South. They are ‘‘to get relig- 
ion” go as to become more docile and obedient. 
But when they grasp the grand truths of the 
Gospel, the worth of each soul, the relation- 


ship of each to all, and of all to God, regardless | 


of race, complexion, or sex, they are tuld that 
the fact must not be taken literally,—the dis- 
tinctions of society must be observed. 

If women have souls, why should they not 
feel as much interested in the spread of the 
Gospel, as desirous to minister to the needs of 
other souls, as men? There is nothing unbe- 
coming in the subject of religion, and the pul- 
pit has not been considered a place in which 
to parade one’s learning, eloquence or piety. 

It is not a standpoint for self-glorification. 
If a woman, in the richness of ber own experi- 
ence, believes that with God's blessing she can 
teach others the way which leads to a Chris- 
tian life, she should be encouraged to make the 
effort; and should not be accused by ministers, 
at least, of seeking notoriety, of trying to un- 
sex herself, and of wishing to pull the world 
backward instead of helping it forward. 

It is urged that the gentleness of woman will 
be destroyed, her fair name sullied, and the 
charm which now makes her attractive will be 
cruelly dispelled if she comes out of retirement, 
and mounts a platform to talk to a promiscu- 
ous crowd. If refinement of manners is lost 
by use, if delicacy of thought and purity of soul 
vanish befure the earnest gaze of a multitude 
like morning mist before the noon-day sun,— 
then these qualities are not realities, - If the 
characteristics of woman’s nature are ideal, 
they do not exist; if her virtues are her yn, 
they will endure,—for an inherent quality of 
the soul cannot be annihilated. 

One minister asks: Why was man created 
first, if he is not to be the head? Burns says, 
referring to nature,—“Her ’prentice hand she 
tried on man.” Coarser materials were employ- 
ed in the masculine formation,—those which 
were needed for immediate use. In his mission 
as pioneer, in rough-hewing a path through the 
world, man has been ahead. But in adorning, 
beautifying, in the completion of the work given 
him to do, woman is to share his labors. Her 


right and wrong, are to aid himin work which 
_ he cannot perform alone. 

It does not follow that woman is of secondary 
importance because she was second in creation. 
We read that man was created little lower 
than the angels. God did not give such a be- 


; both these ladies having cordially and steadily 


| with man in doing its work, whatever that 
may be. 

This clerical exclusiveness is in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit and teaching of the | 
Savior. He welcomed all who would do his 
work,—and rebuked his disciples for doubt- 
ing whether others who spoke in his name had | 
proper authority. Many of his yeleped fol- 
lowers since that day have been as ready to 
raise the question of prerogative. 

It is often repeated as a climax of argument, 
“there are few women who wish to preach.”’ | 
It is to be hoped there willever be enough men | 
and women, who have the gift of silence, to 
make up a congregation. The subject of de- 
bate is not, shall all women be obliged to speak 
in public? but, are there any who so desire? | 
If there is one who wishes to assume the | 
weighty responsibilities of a Christian teacher, | 
what Ecumenical Council is to decide that she 
shall not preach? 

We should feel deeply thankful that there 
are other ministers, men of ability, learning 
and influence, whose natures are large enough 

! 
| 
| 


to look upon all sides of this subject—womanly 
men, who are generous and kind enough to | 
say to all women, ‘Come up higher,” and are | 
anxious for them to increase and enlarge their | 
opportunities fur usefulness. They have not 
the exact gauge of the strength and ability of 
| woman; therefore, they have not limited the 
| precise orbit in which she shall move. 

While we are to be grateful to all friends 
| who battle so bravely in woman’s behalf, yet 
| it is women who are to settle this matter. 
| Women are to toil on, believing that the ob- 
ject of life is to grow, without being much dis- 
turbed by sneers or siniles, and if they are true 
to themselves in due time they will reap their 
reward. Whena revolution or are construc- 
tion is successful, it speedily becomes popular. 
And in the progress of events women minis- 
ters may even yet be appreciated by famous D. 
D.’s. AN OBSERVER. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The reiinion of the Essex County Woman 
Suffrage Association took place after a long 
three months’ intermission at the house of Mrs. 
Lizzie Prentiss, Newark, Oct. 12, 1871. The 
meeting was a small one —the officers of the so- 
ciety, with a few members and friends; and 
the hearts of all were saddened by the knowl- 
edge that to-day came the resignation of their 
valued President, Mrs. Mary F. Davis. To 
quote the words of Lucy Stone in a recent let- 
ter, “one of the truest and bravest women I 
ever knew,”’ and one greatly endeared to the 
members of the society by those traits which 





win the love and admiration of all, 
Utterly averse to the separation, yet the ne- 
| cessity clearly apparent to their minds, the so- 





tiring President suggests Mrs. Cornelia C. Hus- 
sey, of East Orange, as her successor, and the 
latter is duly elected to the office. 

Mrs. Prentiss’ announcement of her intend- 
ed removal to New York adds still more to the 
shattered feeling of our little New Jersey band, | 





worked together in the interests of the soziety 
from the commencement of its organization 





' until now. 
Mrs. Fannie Love Baldwin is elected to the ; 


' . ' 
| vacant office of Corresponding Secretary. | 
love of order, taste, and clearer perceptions of | 


Letters were read from Lucy Stone and Eliz- | 
| abeth Blackwell, M. D. The latter, resident 
at present in London, writes of great interest 
and absorption in various reform movements— 

specially in an organization for the repeal of | 





forming a ‘Central Health Society,” “which 


ing an inferior production to be his help-meet | shall gather in and distribute knowledge on 


andcompanion. She is to be his equal, and she | 


the odious “Contagious Diseases Act”—also in | 
! 


the subject of health, in a systematic manner.”’ 


cannot be otherwise without injury to man. | “It will be my ambition,” she says, “if oll goes 


Be it understood, this is not a struggle for su- 
premacy, but equality. 
eyes? hath not a woman hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with 
the same food, warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter, as a man is?” 

The objector says, in a rather contemptuous 
manner, your sex are not logical, they are no 
theologians. It is as just to taunt woman | 
with her meager culture as it is to condemn | 
an Arab or a wild Indian for his ignorance of | 
the classics. But is there no need of any to | 
teach God's love, and our duties to him, except | 
profound theologians ? 

There are persons, not graduates of first-rate | 
Universities, who by their faith, courage, and 
zeal in good works, have come yery near the | 
hearts of the people. I do not wish io under- | 
value thorough education. But when we see | 
what the rare talent, eloquence, practical 
benevolence, genius and energy of sume of | 

grand women of the day have done, | 
how effectively they address large au- | 
ices, we are compeiled to believe that wo- 
1 can do something, using such helps as 
t «-y ean find; God helps those who help them- | 
cises. And with all the culture which many | 
t now wish to monopolize, women could | 
é« nfinitely more and better than they have 
‘done. Some one has said, that the reason 
why the news of Christ's ascension was first 
tu), toa woman, was because the tidings would 
spi ad faster. The knowledge of Christianity | 
wil! not only be much sooner presented to the | 
vould with woman’s aid, but it will never 


iy 


| tary appliances in connection with the Social 


| it,”” a $75 silver tea-set to the young lady un- 


well, to make it ultimately, not a national, but } 
“Hath not a woman 


an international society.” In furtherance of 
this matter there will be an exhibition of sani- 


Science Congress to be held at Leeds in Octo- 
ber. 

From the Saturday Review Mrs. Davis read 
aloud an article, so contemptuous, slighting 
and false in its statements and views of wo- 
manhood, that she said it would serve toshow 
us the magnitude of the undertaking we were 
engaged in, and the depth of moral and men- 
tal darkness that with purest ray serene we | 
must strive to penetrate and enlighten, 

Three delegates having been appointed to 
the coming Convention in Philadelphia, the | 
meeting adjourned, to convene again in No- 
vember, C. C, Hussey, Cor. See. | 

| 
' 





EAST ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 30, 1871. 


WANTED---A COOK! 


The directors of the Columbia, Ga., Fair As- | 
sociation have started another “reward of mer- 


der 18 who will cook the best dinner on the 
ground with the following bill of fare: Roast 
beef, chicken pie, corn bread, plain biscuit 
mashe:l potatoes, boiled rice, and one kind of 
pastry to be selected by the cook. The pro- 
visions will be furnished by the directors, and 
everything so arranged that the young lady 
will only be required to furnish an apron for 
work., : Wife-hunters are in demand for a com- 
mittee. 

We read that “the directors of the Colum- 
bia, Ga., Fair Association have started anoth- 
er reward, a $75 silver tea-set to the young 





| chief quality in a woman’s attributes. 


| one think, because a woman is literary, that 


| reach earth's remotest bound till she unites | lady who will cook the best dinner on the | Moral Science, Euclid, and Butler, cannot she 


fair grounds—and wife-hunters are in demand 


| fora committee!’ And that is where some | 
men are going to select their wives! and the 


best cook will doubtless receive a dozen offers | 
from candidates for consortion, and for the | 
special appropriation of her culinary attain- | 
ments to his inner needs and requirements! 

Oh! Mighty men of Columbia! Are your | 
stomachs your first consideration? No mat- | 
ter what her knowledge, what her habits, | 
what her desires, what her aspirations, what | 
her religion, so long as she cooks him a good | 
dinner! Why, she may mortify him, other- 
wise, at her first presentation—she tay have 
a temper far from compatible with his—or the 
extravagance of a gay and fashionable woman, 
without the grace—she may be untidy and 
slovenly in her habits, or her idleness may last | 
through the entire uaoccupied hours that in- | 
tervene between each meal, unless haply she | 
spend them in preparing delectable dishes for 
his expectant stomach. How far from grati- | 


fool, to find her husband comes to his home 


| only to eat! Companionship is nothing, busi- 


ness interests nothing, cheerful repartee noth- 
ing, sympathy nothing, so long as his roast 
beef is well basted, his chicken pie juicy and 


; unscorched, his potatoes hot, dry and mealy, 


and his mince pie presented with undererust 
well done. No matter, then, whether or not 
she knows if Scribner’s Monthly be a cogno- | 
men for a rose-bush, or a magazine; no matter 
if she does write and pronounce the second 
month of the year “Febuary,” or if she an- 
swers her health interrogator, ‘‘I'’m weller than 
I was last year,”’ as I once heard one of the 
best of cooks reply, to one of our immortal 
sculptors; and she was not only a good cook, 
but the wife of one of the wealthiest men of a 
neighboring State. No matver if she does di- 
rect your letters in your absence to ‘‘westock 
bridge,” (West Stockbridge). Doesn’t she 
show her economy there in making one 8s 
and ¢ answer for two words? A virtue you 
never dreamed of, and one you received with 
her, ‘thrown in,” without paying a tea-set or 
tenpence. She may not know, when a friend 
prescribes aqua-ammonia for her bee-sting, 
whether the remedy be a fluid or a solid—and 
talks about /earning the children to cook or 
sew, instead of teaching them, unconscious 
that learning must be the action of each indi- 
vidual mind, and that she can no more learn 
them to sew than she can eat them their din- 
ners, that she cooks so well. She may know 
nothing of the rules of health; but what mat- 


ter, so long as she mentally devours Mrs. Les- | 


lie’s cook-book or reads other invaluable re- 
ceipts of Mrs. Winslow's? She thinks Hall's 
Journal of Health a jug of bitters, and a phys- 
iology the name of some untamed gorilla. 
No matter, so long as the great desideratum, 


ciety accept at last her resignation. The re- | delicious viands, is waiting her husband's 
| Salivary action. 


She may slick up or dress the 
bed, as she calls it, the moment she is out of it, 
shutting out the purifying air, and shutting in 
the poisonous exhalations of a week, and 
more; she does not see the poison, and of 
course does not believe there's anything wrong 
there, because it is not discernible. It looks 
all right, made up, and perhaps she is modest 
as well as an adept in culinary skill, and she 


| might be dreadfully shocked to have any one 


see her sheets exposed to the cleansing winds 
of heaven. 

Many a good cook will wear a worsted dress 
about her work, until the grease she has accu- 
mulated upon it gives it the appearance of 
having a new coat of varnish or attempting to 
imitate some undistinguishable fresco. She 
does not know that a calico, which is new ev- 
ery time it is washed, as far as cleanliness goes, 
is as good an appetizer as Worcestershire 


| Sauce. She wears woolen, she says, because 


it does not “need washing’! It doesn’t “need 
washing.’’ What does she mean? it has the 
same soiled spots that a calico would have 
had, if worn that length of time. She means 
that itis not expected that woolen goods be 
frequently washed—it will not well bear it, and 
that is why she should not wear it about her 
most inferior work. Had Columbia advertised 
for a good housekeeper, cooking included, she 
would have been rather excusable. If a man 
has a house and a home, he wants it tidy, 
cheerful, and comforting. Of all things most 
repugnant to a sensible man or woman, is a 
badiy-managed and untidy house. Were I a 


| man and had to choose one of two evils, I 


should, I think, prefer a half-educated woman 





to a sloven; I would like a good cook, provided 
she knew her complement of something else. | 
Good cooking is not to be ignored; not at all; 
it is of great importance, it is conducive to | 
health; but it should not be regarded as the 

If a| 
woman isintelligent,a physiologist, and a sen- 
sibie person, will she not, and can she not also 
rise to domestic attainments? A good cook | 
may not always be intelligent; but an intelli- 

gent person may be a good cook. I do not 
mean to imply that what is called a literary 
woman will make the best wife; if a woman 
must lack something, let her lack book knowl- 
edge, so long as she have a modicum of sense 
and possesses average intelligence, But let no 


that is any reasontwhy she may not be both 
cook and housekeeper in a good degree. 
If she has sense and brain enough to master 
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| 
learn so simple a thing as bread-making, think | 
| 


you? If she can learn twelve pages of Aber- 
crombie for a lesson, will it not be a much ea- 
sier thing to learn to make a good meat pie, 


sistent President spoke in the blandest man. 
ner, and asked, “Does Mrs. Hanaford decline 
to speak?” And then a lady spoke, while 
Mrs. Hanaford still kept silent (believing 
“silence”’ to be “golden’’ under those cireum- 


or wholesome dessert? Why, preparing pastry stances), and said: “Mrs. Hanaford does de- 
is play and pastime to a peruser of Piunock, | cline, as she is a member of the American As- 
and housekeeping is recreation and exercise to | sociation, and has no part nor interest in this, 
a literary woman, when she is once establish- | the Woodhull side of the question.” The lady 


ed in a home of her own. There may be 


| who spoke was one who helped té form the 


many times in her life, and many situations, | American Association in Cleveland, and her 
when she will take no interest in household | sympathies were of course not with this meet- 


things. Her business may require that she | 


give herself to books entirely; but if she mar- 


ing. She was distinctly understood, and sat 


| down amid a storm of applause. A few hisses 


ries and has a home, do not fear that she will, were heard also, but the applause was tremen- 


not love and tend it. 


I know it is a prevailing | dous, and the voice of a man said: “That's the 


idea, that if a woman be above ordinary intel- | best speech of the evening.” 


ligence, much given to reading and study, and 
perchance a little writing, she can be good at | 
little else. Now I know quite as many culti- | 
vated women, who are good housekeepers and 
cooks, as I do ignorant ones, and I know some | 


When the audience was again quiet, Mrs. 
Hooker introduced Mrs. Middlebrook, who 
made an admirable address on suffrage and on 
the value of the ballot to women in working for 
temperance. Her remarks were so newhat 


very ignorant women, who are no housekeep- | lengthy, but were well received. Rev. Miss 


cooks. 

Is it not apparent to reason and sense, that | 
if a woman have fine taste and superior culti- 
vation she will be desirous to have her sur- 
roundings in house and home of good quality 
and in good condition? An intelligent wo- 
man will be a physiologist, and will not this se- 
eure good cooking, ventilation, and cleanli- 
ness, as hygienic necessities? Why, 2 man 
might better eat ata restaurant all his life, or 
dine with Duke Humphrey three or four times 
a week, than to marry a woman just because 
she can cook well. 

Ah! Georgian men, take something else for 
your standard, marry a woman who loves you, 
and who loves herself well enough to care for 
her reputation, and she will not be slow in her 
endeavors to please your palate and her own. 

And girls of Columbia! Oh! do not let a 
man marry you, simply because you can get 
up a good dinner, if you know little else. If 
he know more he’ll be tired of you the mo- 
meut he is done eating, and prefer the club- 
house or bar-room to your society. 

If he do not know more, why marry, and 
then, oh, pitiable couple! whose greatest grat- 
ification aud highest enjoyment is to eat, I 
think anxiously for you. 

Nevertheless, we will all try to be good 
cooks, fur perhaps Bichat is right, and “the ep- 
igastric ganglion of nerves may be the brain 
of the emotions—or, in other words, man is, 
like most animals, to be influenced through 
his stomach.” Mrs. F, T.S. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASs. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW 
HAVEN, CONN. 


On the evening of the 6th of November, the 
small audience-room of the building known as 
the Temple, and until recently used as a place 
of worship by Germans, but now occupied 
mostly by the Good Samaritans, was filled 
with attentive listeners, and when the curtain 
rose, the little stage was seen to be occupied 
by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, with Rev. 
Olympia Brown on one side, and Mrs. Anna 
M. Middlebrook on the other. At the further 
side of the stage, near the front, sat Hon. 
James Gallagher, a well-known politician of 
the Democratic party. A little table, close to 
the front on the other side, was used by two 
New Haven reporters of the male sex. The 
side scenes represented leafy trees, and in the 
rear was a picture of New York City Hall. 

In a few moments Mrs. Hooker, now Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, arose and introduced Rev. Olympia 
Brown as the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of said association, and Miss Brown 
proceeded to make an excellent speech, stat- 
ing the plans of the society for holding meet- 
ings all over the State, and then arguing brave- 
ly, as she knows how to do, in behalf of the en- 
franchisement of woman. Her remarks were 
frequently so witty as to call forth laughter 
and applause, and her speecb seemed to be evy- 
ery way acceptable. 

Mrs. Hooker next introduced Mr. Gallagher, 
who said he had not heard he was to speak till 
he entered the hall, which remark, consider- 
ing that he had been publicly announced by 
the city press as one of the speakers, seemed 
something like the man who took his unpre- 
meditated speech from his pocket and read it 
Some of Mr. Gallagher’s remarks were fully 
in order, others seemed more like the speeches 
said to be delivered by politicians in Democrat- 
ic caucus meetings. 
in a way which showed him to have little 
sympathy with abolitionists in former years. 
Ifowever, he has now taken a “new departure,” 
and we cannot but feel is in the right when 
defending Woman Suffrage. His remarks 
provoked much mirth and some uproarious ap- 
plause. 

Then Mrs. Hooker rose and politely remark- 
ed that she saw one of the New Haven minis- 
ters in the audience, and then called upon Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford to speak. There was ap- 
plause and then silence. Again she spoke, call- 
ing upon her to defend her profession—‘the 
honor of the New Haven clergy was in her 
hands.’”’ If she would but speak, Mr. Galla- 
gher would take back what he had said con- 
cerning ministers as opposed to suffrage. Still 


He referred to“Pompey”’ | 








no reply after applause. A third time the per- 


| ers at all, but decided slovens and only average | Brown then asked for “the sinews of war,’’ and 
| when her soliciting speech was ended she and 


Mrs. Middlebrook passed around the hall with 
gentlemen’s hats to receive contributions. 
Meanwhile, amid the customary confusion at- 
tending the collection, Mrs. Hooker spoke in re- 
gard to some excellent tracts which have been 
published by the Connecticut society. When the 
collection was taken, she appointed a meeting 
in the same hall on the next forenoon, for the 
purpose of organizing a society auxiliary to the 
State society, and then the meeting adjourned. 

The next morning’s meeting, I hear, was very 
thinly attended, the hall of Arctic tempera- 
ture, and very little was accomplished. A 
committee was chosen to canvass the city, and 
find members, if possible, for an organization 
to be completed next week. 

I cannot but regret that circumstances 
should make it impossible for me to act with 
the Connecticut Association, as they now hang 
“on the fence,” and are virtually committed to 
the “darling queen” (Mrs. Woodhull) of their 
President. Their position, being so widely 
known here, hindered the success they might 
otherwise have had. But the women on the 
platform certainly spoke well, all of them, and 
presented the cause in an able and forcible 
manner. P. A. H. 








SUNDRIES. 


The ladies who were elected to the London 
School Board give such general satisfaction 
that those who formerly bitterly opposed the 
movement are now its warm friends. 


Mrs. Horace Greeley and her daughter left 
London several weeks ago for France. Mrs. 
Greeley is now in Paris, but will soon go to 
Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyrenees, as her health is 
too delicate to endure the caprices of a Pari- 
sian winter. 


Frances Burney (Madam D’ Arblay) received 
for the copyright of her novel “Evelina’’ just 
five pounds. What would the Miss Braddons 
and Miss Alcotts, who count their receipts by 
the five thousand to ten thousand, think of 
such compensation for literary work ? 


Was the reported order of 295 spittoons for 
the use of the members of the Episcopal Con- 
vention at Baltimore meant to suggest that no 
concessions would be made by the High 
Churehmen without a Quid proquo? Some of 
the proceedings make this theory quite plau- 
sible. 


Who ean truthfully say now that Col. Jim 
Fisk, Jr., is not a devoted husband? The oth- 
er day, Mrs. Fisk returned from her European 
tour, and the whole orchestra of the grand 
opera house was ordered out to serenade her, 
If any other man in the country would have 
done that we should like to see him. 


The Chicago fire has done much to exhibit 
the relative value of iron safes and brick vaults 
as places for the safe-keeping of valuables 
While the safes were comparatively worthless, 
the vaults generally preserved their contents 
in a perfect condition. Of course, the condi- 
tion of the safes was due more or less to the 
intensity of the heat to which they were ex- 
posed. Some safes came out all right, while 
others of the most improved manufacture 
when opened contained nothing but charred 
remains or a handful of cinders. There is not 
a safe in existence that could have withstood 
the ordeal in certain localities, Some of them, 
heretofore considered indestructible, were 
cracked asunder and the contents prematurely 
destroyed. The exterior wells are like so much 
rusty iron, and will chip off in great flakes, 
while the interiorsof more than one of the 
larger safes are to-day so warm one’s hand 
suffers when placed in contact with them. 
The conclusion unavoidably arrived at is that 
the best iron safe is not near so safe as a prop- 
erly constructed brick vault. 


The great professors who can face the bat- 
tery of a thousand eyes directed to them on 
the rostrum are frequently the most diffident 
of men when taken away from their regular 
sphere of labor. There was Professor Aytoun, 
who was too timid to ask papa for his wife. 
When Jane Emily Wilson suggested to him 
that before she could give her absolute consent 
it would be necessary that he should obtain 
her father’s approval—*You must speak for 
me,” said the suitor, “for I could not summon 
courage to speak to the professor on this sub- 
ject.” “Papa is in the library,” said the lady. 
“Then you had better go to him,’ said the sui- 
tor,“and I'll wait till you return.” The lady 
proceeded to the library, and taking ber fa- 
ther affectionately by the hand, mentioned that 
Professor Aytoun had asked her in marriage. 
She added, “Shall I accept his offer, papa? 
he is so diffident that he won’t speak tu you 
about it himself’’ “Then we must deal tender- 
ly with his feelings,” said the hearty old Chris- 
topher. “I'll write my answer ow a slip of pa- 
per and pin it to your back.” “Papa’s answer 
is on the back of my dress,” said Miss Jane as 
she entered the drawing-room. Turning 
round, the delighted suitor read these words: 
“With the author’s compliments.” 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


From the Providence Journal, we learn that 


Lucy Johnson, recently deceased in Elmwood, | ant be 


R. L, was born in Coventry in January, 1789. 
When but nine years old she began to spin, 
and to weave svon after her tenth year, though 
so small that she was compelled to stand up 
to her loom. From weaving plain cloth, she 
soon advanced to the weaving of “birds-eye’’ 
diaper, kersey and the like, and afterwards 
various other kinds of cloth, both twilled and 
plain. After 1816, she commenced the weav- 
ing of bed-tick, and while engaged on this, be- 
gan to speculate on the possibility of weaving 


a seamless bag. Not then perceiving any prac- 


tical utility in this, the idea was abandoned 
for a time, and she began to weave coverlets 
and other fabrics with four leaves and four 
treadles. To effect her purpose, she had her 
old-fashioned hand-loom altered and fitted for 
the work, she directing the alterations. Then 
came three-leaved twills, and then “stripes” 
alternately :willed and plain in the warp. 

In 1823, she spun and wove a piece of four- 
ply carpeting on the same old loom, making 
herself the necessary changes in its hanging 
gear, and giving instructions for the making 
of shafts or levers on which to hang the har- 
ness, The idea of seamless bags had not been 
entirely abandoned. It was stijl on her mind 
as practicable, although it was scouted and 
laughed at by some of her acquaintances. In 
1824 she reduced the idea to practice. In the 
latter part of September of that year, she 
wove seven pairs of seamless pillow-cases, and 
for them received a premium at the fair held 
in Pawtucket, R. I., in October of that year. 

Her mode of weaving seamless bags has 
since her discovery been engrafted cn the power 
loom and patented, and has made the paten- 
tees rich. But Miss Johnson remained poor, 
and after her ability to work had gone, she 
was dependent on charity and the stinted alms 
of the town in which she lived, for a subsist- 
ence. It is proposed to hang a portrait of this 
wonderful weaver in the rooms of the Domes- 
tic Society of Providence, by the side of Betsy 
Baker, the first straw-braider in the United 


States. 
Since living in the vicinity of Boston I have 


made the acquaintance of a woman abvut 
forty years of age, who performs the work of 
acook, laundress, nurse, tailoress, dress-maker 
ahd maid-of-all-work for her own family, con- 
sisting of her husband and three children. 
Besides, when she has no baby in arms, 
she actually makes an average of a hundred 
dollars per year, in dress-making for her neigh- 
bors. Meanwhile she reads most of the pop- 
ular novels as they make their appearance, 
and is generally very well acquainted with 
what is going on in the world. Now we do 
not doubt but there are hundreds if not thou- 
sands of women, scattered over the country, 
who are capable of doing as well as our friend 
whom we have mentioned ; and it is the height 
of absurdity fur men to say that such women 
are “supported” by their husbands, any more 
than to say their husbands are supported by 
them. Who can fail to see the injustice of 
depriving such women of the suffrage, when 
crowds of ignorant foreigners who daily throng 
our shores can with so little difficulty obtain 
all the rights of citizenship? 

Man loses nothing of his dignity and impor- 
tance by rendering justice to woman. And 
until his sense of justice is fully developed and 
brought into exercise, we shall fail as a people 
to attain the perfect stature of manhood and 
womanhood which it should be the aim of a 
republic to develop. A. 8. T. 


sae wee -- ----- = 


SOCIAL CROWS. 
BY SARAH L, JOY. 


{From the Charlestown Chronicle.) 

“Once upon a time the crow called to the 
raven, avaunt, blackamoor!” and other crows 
have kept on doing the same thing in an equal- 
ly audacious manner ever since. 

This is a protest. I wish it decidedly under- 
stood in the beginning, a protest against man’s 
tyranny, and his supreme power of best run- 
ning. A new branch of Woman’s Rights, 
something that the reformers have never yet 
even touched in all their conventions, and 
probably never will, because they are so intent 
on reaching the summit of all their hopes, the 
ballot-box, that they can’t stop, or won’t stop, 


| short-comings, and wished they would learn | tables were t 











politeness of their brothers. I had a firm faith | 
lief in the sincerity of their gallantry | 


and self-denial, and clung to this belief with a | 


ly touching. But that was in my unsophisti- 

cated country days, when I pinned my faith to 
newspapers, before I became inured to the city | 
ways and city newspaper offices, or had strug- 
gled for even a standing place in the South End | 
horse-cars. Since then I acknowledge my faith 
shaken, iny belief destroyed. I have become | 


wink leniently at all lack of politeness on the | 
part of my sisters. In short, I am hopelessly | 


longer troubles me, for the svoty features of the 
crow have discovered themselves. 

And yet such is the angelic aud long-suffer- 
ing nature of women, that we have refrained 
from retaliating all this time, and have seemed 
to ignore the injustice that has been done us as 
a class. 

But there comes a time when forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, and one is fairly driven 
to “speak right out in meeting,” and I am go- 
ing to do it—“the spirit is willing and the flesh 
is (not) weak.” 

Standing on the corner of Park street any 
evening between five and six o’clock,a stran- 
ger in the city would be startled by seeing the 
sudden stampede up Tremont street. Men 
rush frantically by, holding on to their hats, 
their coat-tails assuming a horizontal position 
from the speed at which they are going. Their 
faces have an anxious yet a determined look, as 
though they had firmly settled it in their own 
minds that they would “‘do” or die in the at- 
tempt. The startled stranger watches them 
with an anxiety second only to their own. 
What, can it be fire? Bank robbery? <A pick- 
pocket? It must be one or the other; nothing 
less could cause such consternation and undig- 
nified behavior on the part of the sedate and 
dignified half of creation. And the 8.5S., long- 
ing to do his part and assist his brothers in 
their great trouble, half opens his mouth and 
prepares to shout “Fire,” “Stop thief,” or ‘*Po- 
lice,” it doesn’t matter much which, anything 
to make a noise and help on the general grand 
commotion, when he is stopped by seeing them 
plunge frantically, one by one, into the long 
line of horse-cars stretching from Temple place 
almost to Boylston street, and seat themselves 
comfortably with a satisfied air of self-appreci- 
ation at having secured for themselves a con- 
venient place, and outwitted or rather outrun 
the rest of the tired, homeward-bound world. 

And we women who can’t run, hampered 
as we are by a redundancy of flowing drapery, 


/ and with our hands full of bundles, stand 


meekly along the sidewalk, just outside Park 
street church-yard, aud watch for a chance to 
get a foothold in one of the uptown cars. As 
we enter the car it is surprising how absorbed 
the men all become in their newspapers. The 
Traascript and Traveller suddenly become in- 


vesged with a new interest, while those who | 


have neglected to get their evening papers 
recollect, as if by inspiration, that their pouiti- 
cal memories need refreshing by reference to 
some leader in the Post or Advertiser, and 
they plung recklessly into those sapient jour- 
nals, as though that hour’s reading, like the 
dreaming of the Turk in “Marco Bozzaris,” was 
“their last”; while those who have no paper at 
all are seized with an absorbing Interest in the 
signs, or become lost in admiring contemplation 
of the fit of their gloves or the polish on their 
boots, and they are all beautifully oblivious of 
the double row of women, swaying about fright- 
fully with every’ motion of the car, maintain- 
ing their perpendicularity under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and struggling vainly to 
support themselves by the strap, and at the 
same time keep control of a parasol, and em- 
broidered handkerchief, a dozen or more paper 
parcels, and in addition extract the fare from 
the Lilliputian pocket-book, which most wo- 
men seem to take solid comfort and genuine 
delight in carrying. 

The tables are turned most decidedly, and 
these usurpers, no doubt, feeling that they 
have obtained a most decided victory, glory in 
their revenge. This is the way they punish 
us women for being strong-minded, under 
cover of teaching us politeness by a practical 
method. 

As I said before, I protest, I believe as strong- 


to right minor wrongs, and to insist at least on | ly as any one in fair play, and ‘“‘equality” is a 
being comfortable. Don't you remember that | favorite motto of mine, to say nothing of “fra 
it used to be the fashion for ali the papers, on | 
behalf of injured men, to raise a great hue and | quantities—liberty tu stand up in the horse-cars 


cry over their treatment by ladies in coaches 
and cars? How if one woman forgot to be a 
lady and thank a gentleman who kindly gave 
her his seat, straightway that one woman was 
heralded throughout the country in every news- 
paper, and her sin of omission was visited ruth- 
lessly on the head of every individual member 
of the sex. And if another, coming into a 
crowded railway carriage, demanded a seat 
in @ somewhat imperious manner, one would 
fancy from the agitation among the masculine 


ternity” and “liberty.” The latter we get in 
and be as uncomfortable as possible, while cur 
political superiors take the best of everything. 
the cuziest corners being first appropriated. 
and giving us no redress in shape even of the 
right of suffrage. And all the time they tell 
us, holding the fact as a rod of terror over our 
devoted heads, that if we insist upon the ballot, 
all the delicate atteutions men voller to women 
will cease, and we shall have to rough-and- 
tumble it with the best or wurst of them as 
wellas we can. Good Heavens! as if we didn’t 


portion of the community, that it was gen- | do that now, those who are doomed to ride in 
erally expected that women would rise in a | South End horse-cars, Perhaps this is ouly a 
body aud solemuly proceed to oust every man | foretaste of what they intend to do, and they 
from the place which he chanced to occupy | are showing us how desperate they are. 


and seat themselves comfortably therein, total- 


1, for one, wouldn't object to the standing, 


ly disregarding their inconvenience or discom- | if we only had a fair chance in the beginning, 


fort. 


In those days I sorrowed over my sex's | 


but wedon’t. We have to come in last because 
we can’t help it. Supposing some night the 
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urned, and the pouting squad of | over on his nose. At last all was ready. I 


women, regardless of drapery or bundles, | wonder if just such an assemblage ever met at | 


stampeded up the street in an insane haste to | 


| a wedding before. 


There were about forty | 
guests, all but one of whom had been driven | 


. ; get the best corner, and a seat at all events, | from their houses by the actual presence of | 
simple confidence that was something sublime- | wouldn’t there be a feeble cry of “shame” and | fire—the bride and groom had hastened their | 


* ' 
“unwomanliness” and a general turning-up of | 
masculine noses, and corresponding depression 
of masculine spirits! 


such an exhibition one day when all patience 
becomes exhausted. But while the dear little | 


Office--579 Tremont Street, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


mear Union Park, Boston. 


taF~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


wedding so as to go away together among | sional skill and long experience in the 


| friends who could shelter and helpthem. The | 

' minister who married them had promised his | 

| congregation that he would stay among them, | 

Seriously, I shouldn’t be surprised at seeing , and work with his hands if necessary, being be- | and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED 

| reft of all he had in the world. imine : 
And this was all that was left of one of the 

| richest congregations in the richest city of the | 


: “ravens” behave as well aud as meekly as they | West! But never have I seen, among rich or | 
a cynic and a caviller, and I am disposed to | do now, don’t one of you “horrid cusses” yen- | Poor,a sweeter and more holy seeming wed- 


' 
ture to raise the ery of “blackamoor.”’ | 


- _———- 


ding, and when, after the solemn words were 
said, the congregation, at a sign from the min- | 


| preservation through the horrors of the last | 


The New York Tribune correspondent gives | 
this spicy sketch of a wedding iu the burnt-out 
city :— 

The atmosphere was full of startling and | 
blood-curdling rumors, and every hour brought 
a new excitement; incendiarism was said to be 
rampant; frightful and summary vengeance 
was reported as meted out to even supposed 
evil-doers, ‘The house had twelve revolvers 
loaded and capped, arranged on the parlor win- 
dows every night, and no one thought of sleep- 
ing in a house not guarded bya patrol. So, 
when it was whispered about that sweet Min- 
nie T——, a relative of our host, and who was 
to have been married according to the strictest 
sect of the fashionables, if Superior st. had not 
been burned, would really carry out her inten- 
tions and take the holy vows on the twelfth, 
the house was in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment. How could they get a license? How 
findaclergyman? The trousseau was burned ; 
the intended guests were burned out; the ca- 
terers and florists had neither flowers nor food. 
How could a fashionable young lady make up 
her mind to be married without these things ? 
But she did! And, what was more, being a 
girl of exceeding sweetness and womanliness, 
she did not seem to care a whit about her lost 
splendors, ‘Thursday came, and with it a tre- 
mendous sweeping and dusting of the house of 
refuge; for, let me tel] you that a running fire 
of running guests does not leave a house swept. 
and garnished, but quite the contrary. A li- 
cense had been obtained, and Minnie’s owa 
burned-out clergyman had come to marry her; 
but what should be done for decorations? 
The large house parlor had never been furnish- 
ed, and there was not even a mantlepiece in 
the room. But it seemed as if the fire had de- 
veloped as much feminine ingenuity as it had 
destroyed feminine property. Theodure Win- 
throp said that if the order had been given in 
the seventh New York Regiment, “Poets to 
the front,” a goodly company would have an- 
swered to the call, and so nowa call for deco- 
rators of burned property brought a perfect 
rush of talent to the rescue. In the unsightly 
chimney-hole was placed an inverted soap-box, 
covered with a crimson cloth, On this sat a 
tall slop-jar, cribbed from a bedroom, filled 
with lovely crimson and green autumn leaves. 
To be sure, 2 slop-jar is not per se a handsome 
ornament; but then some refugee had left a 
magnificent stag’s head, and antlers, which, set 
up in front of the objectionable crockery, left 
nothing to be desired. A white cravat, lost by 
some city exquisite who probably found it was 
impossible to save both that and his neck, tied 
more autumn leaves into a true lover's knat of 
colossal size, and hung high in the pier. 
Branches of richest color filled all sorts of 
niches and corners, and the room was declared 
magnificent. Some one, however, suggested 
that there was no sort of table or altar for the 
minister’s use. But fortune favors the brave; 
a pair of library steps was produced from some- 
where, and a sheet pinned around them. 
Another treasure-trove was a scarlet cross in 
illuminated work, with the motto, ‘Cast thy 
care upon him, for he careth for thee.” Our 
little white altar, with this pinned to the frout 
face and surmounted by a big Bible and prayer- 

k, made a very canonical appearance in- 
deed. 

Then the room was ready and we had a re- 
hearsal. But alas! what bride and groom of 
the present day could kneel ona bare floor and 
get up again gracefully? In vain blocks of 
wood, boxes and books were tried—one was 
tog high, another too low. At last a bright 
thought came—carriage cushions! For it must 
be said that in burned Chicago now there are 
forty carriages and pairs of horses to one house, 
as these first were mostly saved; so that beg- 
gars ride where beggars never rode before. 
Four cushions were brought from the barn, 
and an Afghan converted them iuto a lovely 
hassock. As it is (or was) impossible in these 
days to have a wedding without showing ‘‘the 
presents,” a vine-wreathed table in one corner 
held a most elaborate display. A beautiful 
jewel-case contained what was set forth as the 
bridegroom's gift—a set of exquisite pearls, 
which you had to look at very nearly to dis- 
cover that they were molded from fine white 
ravellings of cotton cloth. Other cases con- 
tained sets of pickle-forks, preserve-spoons, and 
so forth, cut out in pasteboard, with moldings 
and monograms in lead-pencil. Valuable jew- 
elry was pleuty, only unfurtunately the lava 
ear-rings had been dug out once too often, and 
the cameos looked very black and queer round 
the edges. A pewter table-spoon, a German- 
silver fork, and some valuable aids to house- 
keeping in the broom and dust-pan line, com- 
pleted the array, which certainly was unique, 
and interested the spectators much more than 
the usual show. 

But when it came to dressing the bride, se- 
rious difliculties occurred. Her wedding dress 
and veil had never come home from Field & 
Leiter’s, Never mind ; she hada white cambric 
moruing-dress, which, looped over a nice petti- 
cut, would make her slender figure look love- 
ly, aud her married sister had saved her own 
wedding-veil, Some simple white flowers from 
a neighbor's yard took the place of orange blos- 
soms, and a set of pearls was borrowed from a 
friend who had brought them out of the fire 
in her hands. As for stockings, handkerchiets, 
&c., the various guests provided these from 
among them. So the pretty bride looked, after 
all. as sweet as a rose, and the long laid-away 
tulle veil became her soft fair locks toa charm. 
‘Khe groom was dressed in borrowed clothes 
frum head to foot, as was the first bridesmaid, 
while the brother who gave away the bride 
complained that he, being fige feet nine, was 
vbliged to borrow the dress suit of a man who 
stood six feet six in his stockings, and that con- 
sequently, when he stepped forward to perform 
his brotherly duty, he was obliged to take a 
reef in his habiliments to prevent his falling 








few dreadful days, broken voices and tender | 
and heartfelt tones attested the reality of the 

service. And so the warin biscuit and cold 

water that stood for wedding-cake and wine 

were partaken of, with a plentiful seasoning of 

cheerful words and even jests, and all felt that 

to be poor in sueh good company robbed ruin 

of half its sting. Indeed, I must say that the 
spirit of these afflicted people is truly wonder- 

ful. Not a whine does one bear, nor does one 

often meet a dismal face. All glory in being 

Mark Tapleys, tili it seems sometimes as 

though the cheerfulness was more than nat- 

ural. One lady, when condoled with for the 

loss of her house, remarked: “Oh, well, after 

all, it burned up a lot of old things up in the 

garret that I never should have found courage 

to throw away.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
Petroleum has been discovered in Hickory 
County, Mo. 


A wolf entered Louisville and attacked a 
man, recently, 


About 18,000 men are engaged clearing away 
the ruins in Chicago. 


While digging in a North Carolina mine, a 
man found a large ruby. 


A Cleveland paper does not believe that 
there is one real healthy man in that city. 


Georgia ladies are playing the piano for the 
championship at their State fair. 


Rhode Island thinks she felt an earthquake 
on Saturday night, but is not sure, 


Shark bones are exhumed in Minnesota, a 
hundred miles away from any water. 


There is a movement afloat in England for 
€& monument to the memory of Charles Dick- 
ens. 


A carrier pigeon flew from a steamer at sea 
- Montclair, N. J., at the rate of 180 miles an 
our, 


A brave London lady seized a runaway 
horse, and saved the lives of a wagon-load of 
children. 


Cornell University is the only American col- 
lege possessing a professorship of American 
history. 


Since the introduction of the gallows in Ja- 
pan, hanging has become the most popular 
amusement there. 


Twenty Professors in the University of Rome 
have refused to take the oath required by the 
Italian government. 


San Francisco proposes a great scheme of 
bringing fresh water from Lake Tahoe, over 
one hundred miles distant. 


Some of Humboldt’s letters, found in his 
house in Berlin, reveal a curious love affair 
with a young French lady. 


The Indian trives of the Rocky Mountain 
region are declining in numbers and character, 
and will soon become extinct. 


Mines of tin have been found near Ogden in 
Utah, and are attracting great attention, one 
producing from 20 to 70 per cent. of tin. 


The average salary of teachers in the prima- 
ry schools of the city of Berlin is only $250, 
and throughout Prussia but $200 per annum, 


Over 40,000 canary birds are brought to this 
country every year, and probably 10,000 more 
i raised in this country for the purpose of 
sale, 


An Anti-Communist Association in France 
numbers 60,000 members, who are all pledged 
a to join the Internationale or engage in a 
strike. 


There are 409 incorporated cities in the Uni- 
ted States, but many of them have not over 
five thousand inhabitants, and some not more 
than two thousand. 


In Sheffield, England, a single manufactur- 
ing establishment uses 631 tons of steel annual- 
ly in making pens, the product averaging a 
million pens to the ton. 


Three hundred thousand Frenchmen have 
signed the anti-German League in France. 
Each signer pledges himself not to employ any 
Germans, not to buy anything from Germans. 


Many ladies have ruined the shape of their 
ears by wearing heavy, massive ear-rings which 
not only spoil the shape of the ear by elongat- 
ing it, but also produces headache and pains 
in the face. 


The captain of an American vessel at Lim- 
erick, Ireland, employed his own men to dis- 
charge the cargo instead of the dock laborers, 
and one night after the ship’s hawser was cut 
in several places. 

The discovery has been made that grape 
leaves make a yeast in some respects superior 
to hops, as the bread rises sooner and has not 
the peculiar taste which many object to in 
that made of hops. 

The Historical Society has lost everything 
at Chicago; 300 valuable paintings; Diehl’s 
Hamlet; Contour’s Prodigal Son; Volke’s 
bust of Lincolu—the only one he ever sat for; 
17,500 bound books and 17,500 pamphlets. 


The King of Burmah announces that he is 
printing a complete edition of the sacred book 
of the Buddhists in Pali, the sacred language 
of Buddhism, that it may afterwards be trans- 
lated into Burmese and English, so that the 
people of England aud Amevica may become 
better acquainted with the principles of their 
faith. 


, i : = | ister, dropped on their knees and offered a | —— 
| demoralized. The blackness of the raven no | A WEDDING IN CHICAGO AFTER THE FIRE. solemn thanksgiving to the Almighty for their | 
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Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

ly Jan. — 


‘Charles Cowley, J 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. Bitd 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Avenue and Twenty-See= 
end Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended characte? are 
provided. ; 
For Catalogue and other information, address 
ANN PRESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Sso’y. 
Aug. 19. 3n 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office,71L3 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 7213 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOse WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr, SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28. 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 








ly Ang. 5. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer _in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, ow Vases, etc, 
Free In:tractions in Decalcomanie. Wax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
ecalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 


son. 
May 27. ly 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
pa BLY the best known and 
é most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 







This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 


of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 

. ‘ ital, and inventive gen- 
jus have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely, It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Oa Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, ss 
New England. Machines sold on installments; ms 
favorable. Apply to 


II. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Besten. 
Mar. 25. . ly 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,ée¢ 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 
SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 

Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. It can be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 Wasu- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HILL, HOLMES & Co. 
Oct. 7. 40—3mn 


C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

Jun210. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 

The New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its second Bazar at Music Hall, 
Boston, commencing Monday, Dee. 11, 1871. 

Three public entertainments will be given 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
December 11, 12 and 13. Particulars to be giv- 
en hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, com- 
mencing Thursday, December 14, and ending 
Friday, Dec. 22d. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 

JuLiIA WARD Howe, . 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Committee of 
FrepeEric H.HENSHAW, | Arrangements. 
Lucy STONE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held in Na- 
tional Hall, Philadelphia, on Tuesday .and 
Wednesday, the 2ist and 22d of November. 
The hours of meeting will be 10 1-2 A. M., 3 
and 7 1-2P. M. Day meetings free; evening, 
25 cents admission. 

Auxiliary societies should see that they are 
represented by their full quota of delegates, 
corresponding in number to the Congressional 
delegation of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who agree 
with the methods of the American Associa- 
tion, and who prefer to work for the single is- 
sue of Woman Suffrage until it is achieved, are 
earnestly invited to organize auxiliary socie- 
ties in their respective localities, State, coun- 
ty or town. 

It is vastly important that all who can 
should codperate to carry forward our com- 
mon work—every effort now made tells more 
than ever before. 

Let us, then, come together on this third an- 
niversary, prepared to plan work that shall 
carry ideas of woman’s political and legal 
equality everywhere. A converted public sen- 
timent is the one thing needful to our succegs. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Julia Ward Howe, Wim. 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Margaret W. Campbell, Mary 
Grew, Miriam M. Cole, Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill, Margaret V. Longley, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Rey. Oscar Clute, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, Gilbert Haven, D. D., Ada C. 
Bowles, and others, will address the Conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
will furnish excursion tickets from St. Louis 
to Pittsburg, or any point intermediate, for 
delegates to the Convention; also passes on 
the Pennsylvania Central for delegates and 
members of branch societies. 

HANNAH M. TrAcy CUTLER, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chair. Ex. Com. 





— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N 
will meet in Washington, Dec. 8th and 9th, at 
Lincoln Hall. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Margaret 
W. Campbell, James Freeman Clarke, Celia 
Burleigh, Ada C. Bowles, and other eminent 
speakers, are expected. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 


The MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocIATION, having undertaken a thorough 
canvass of the State, are now arranging twen- 
ty-four lectures per week through our agent, 
Mr. B. W. Packarp. Any parties who are 
willing to codperate with us in getting up a 
lecture will please address Mr. B, W. Packard, 
care of WoMAN's JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont 
place, Boston. 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JuLI1A Warp Howe, Chairman. 








AN OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR DE- 
PARTMENT. 


The entire proceeds of a table in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- 

y voted at a Bazar meeting to the State 


Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
of Obio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
“stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
offer, and that women everywhere will work 
for this. Let committees be appointed in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Ciucinnati, to re- 
ceive and forward donations. Let the names 
' of the committees be published in the Wo- 
| MAN’S JOURNAL, and in Ohio papers—and 
begin at once! 
R. A. S. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. 


MASS MEETING 

—OF THE— 

AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA’N 

will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., Friday evening, 

Nov. 24, and Saturday morning, afternoon and 

evening, Nov. 25, 1871. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Lucy Stone, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry 

B. Blackwell, and others, will address the Con- 
vention. 








FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


On and after September ist, until the end 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to’new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
map Suffrage Association, and the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Bazar, will give the pa- 
per unusual interest. Knowing by experi- 
ence that those who once subscribe seldom 
discontinue, we urge our friends to make a 
special effort to obtain campaign subscribers. 
We expect to add many thousand names to 
our list under this liberal arrangement. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- 
cue ;’’ price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” worth $15.00. 





CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondags, from 10 A. M. 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL 
CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Fotsom’s lectures :— 
Kingston, Nov. 16. 
Plympton, Nov. 17. 
Halifax, Nov. 18. 

North Scituate, Nov. 20, 
East Marshfield, Nov. 21. 
Duxbury, Nov. 22. 

West Bridgewater, Nov. 23. 
Lakeville, Nov. 24. 

Miss Mary F. Eastmay’s lectures :— 
Sandwich, Nov. 20. 
Eastham, Nov. 21. 
Brewster, Nov. 22. 
Wellfleet, Nov. 23. 
Harwich, Nov. 24. 
Orleans, Nov. 25, 26. 
Hyannis, Nov. 27. 

Cotuit Port, Nov. 28. 


— -——e  — 





ASSOCIATION. 


Mass Conventions will be held as follows: 
Bridgeton, Tuesday,” Noy. 28, in Grosscup’s 
Hall; Salem, Wednesday, Nov. 29, in Rum- 
sey’s Hall; Woodstown, Thursday, Nov. 30, 
in Hunt’s Hall. Ateach of these Conventions 
there will be an afternoon session at 2 o'clock, 
admission free, and an evening session at 7 
o'clock, to which an admission fee of twenty- 
five cents will be charged, to pay expenses. 

Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Margaret 
W. Campbell, and Oscar Clute, will attend all 
the Conventions, and the assistance of other 
speakers is expected. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Morgan Hall, Camden, Friday, Dec. 1, 1871. 
There will be an afternoon session at 2 o'clock, 
admittance free, and an evening session at 7 
o'clock, admission 25 cents. Lucy Stone, 
Herry B. Blackwell, Susan C. Waters, Hon. 
John Whitehead, Margaret W. Campbell, Deb- 
orah L, Butler, Oscar Clute, and other speak- 





ers, will attend the meeting. ‘The friends of 


NEW JERSEY STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





Woman’s Rights in all parts of the State are 
heartily requested to attend. 
By order of the Ex. Com. 
Joun WHITEBEAD, Pres., Newark. 
Oscar CLuTE, Ch. Ex. Com., Vineland. 


——— 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
‘Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
National Hall, Philadelphia, on Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 22d, commencing at 10 o’clock. 
Please notify others. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 
Mrs. Cheney will read a paper on Horticul- 
ture for Women on Monday, Nov. 20, at 3 1-2 
P. M. 


MORAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting called by the Moral Sci- 
ence Committee will be held at Fraternity 
Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 22d, at lialf-past two 
o'clock, P. M. 

A paper will be read by Mrs. A. G. Woolson 
upon “The Physical Culture of Girls.” All 
ladies cordially invited. 

L. B. CHANDLER, 
Chairman of Committee. 





THE BALLOT A NATURAL RIGHT. 


While it is generally admitted that the bal- 
lot is a political right,it is denied by some 
that it is among the inalienable, or natural 
rights of man. We claim that it is both, but 
shall direct our comments now to the point 
which is denied. The line of argument for the 
natural right of the ballot is based on the 
inalienable rights of man, without regard to 
condition or sex, as set forth in the ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Independence” in the following lan- 
guage :— 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

The rights here specified are not all the in- 
alienable rights with which man is endowed by 
his Creator. The right to “‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ are only ‘‘among” 
them, as is here stated.. He has a right to 
trial by jury, a right to earn and own proper- 
ty, to participate in the government, to repre- 
sentation, and to many other things. But it 
is sufficient for our purpose to limit our discus- 
sion to the “inalienable rights” spoken of in 
our “Declaration.” 

“Tnalienable” is defined by Webster thus: 
“Incapable of being put off, alienated, or trans- 
ferred to another.” An “inalienable right,” 
therefore, is a right which is “incapable of be- 
ing put off, or transferred to another.” The 
inalienable rights to ‘‘life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness,” inhere in the individual, irre- 
spective ofsex. These rights are the natural 
claims of immortal beings,men and women 
alike. They cannot be alienated by either man 
or woman, neither can they be transferred to 
another. They are not the outgrowth of gov- 
ernments, but come from God, and being in- 
alienable, they exist in the individual, as birth- 
rights irrespective of sex, before the organiza- 
tion of government. 

If there is no government in existence, each 
individual has the right to protect himself to 
his utmost ability. Ifeach has an inalienable 
right to “life,” each has an inalienable right to 
defend and protect that life, whenever it is en- 
dangered. If each has the right to “‘liberty,’’ 
each has the natural right to defend and pro- 
tect that liberty, whenever it is threatened. 
Where there is no efficient government to pro- 
tect the individual, each person has the right 
of self-defense. This right to protection and 
self-defense belongs to men and women 
equally. 

But for the good order of society, to advance 
civilization, and for the better protection of aH 
persons in the exercise of their inalienable 
rights, governments are established. Our gov- 
ernment was established “to secure these 
rights,” to use the exact language of the “Dec- 
laration of Independence.”” As men and wo- 
men were equally endowed with these “‘inalien- 
able rights’’ by their Creator, our government 
was established to “secure” them to the parties 
to whom they belonged. It was supposed that 
government couid better protect individuals in 
their God-given rights than could the individu- 
als themselves, therefore government exists. 

The people composing a government, instead 
of using their individual strength in the pro- 
tection of “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” enact laws for the protection of their 
rights. Men and women are equally entitled 
to protection in their God-given and natural 
right to “‘life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness.”’ 

In ordaining government, the people do not 
surrender their right to protect their life and 
liberty—that is a divine right, and cannot be 
alienated ; but only indicate the way in which 
their natural rights shall be better defended 
Instead of dependéng on physical strength, 
they devide that the law shall protect them. 

The ballot is the symbol of government and 
oflaw. It means protection by lew. As the 


hence, every individual has the natural right 
to a voice in the administration of the govern- 
ment, that they may determine how they shall 
be protected, and what laws shall govern them. 
The ballot therefore is a natural right, inas- 
much as it stands for government and law and 
protection of the natural rights of all, irrespect- 
ive of sex. The argument is irresistible, and 
commands the assent of some of the most emi- 
nent writers on political economy. Says John 
Stuart Mill:— 

All human beings have the same interest in 
good government; the welfare of all is affected 
by it, and they have equal need of a voice in it 
to secure their share of its benefits. If there 
is any difference, women require it more than 
men; since being physically weaker they are 
more dependent on law and society for pro- 
tection. 

Mailison says, “‘the right of suffrage is cer- 
tainly one of the fundamental articles of re- 
publican government, and ought not to be left 
to be regulated by the legislature. A gradual 
abridgment of this right has been the mode in 
which aristocracies have been built on the 
ruins of popular forms.””—Eliot’s Debates, Vol. 
V.y P- 388 . 

James Madison, in an address to the Ameri- 
can people at the close of the war of Indepen- 
dence, said :— 

**Let it ever be remembered, that it has been 
the pride and the boast of America, that the 
rights for which she has contended were the 
rights of human nature. By the blessing of 
the Author of these rights, they have prevailed 
over all opposition,and form the basis of thir- 
teen independent States.”’"—Journal of Conti- 
nental Congress, April, 1783, Vol. viii., p. 201. 

According to these statements, the rights 
for which the American people con*ended were 
the rights of human nature, the natural rights 
of all; the right to representation, and conse- 
quently, the right to elect the representative. 

But there is another line of argument equal- 
ly conclusive. The third charge in our “Bill 
of rights,” brought against the king of Great 
Britain, is this:— 

“He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, un- 
less those people would relinquish THE RIGHT 
OF REPRESENTATION IN THE LEGISLATURE, 
& RIGHT inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only.” 

Representation is here called a “right inesti- 
mable to the people,’ which they would not 
surrender to the king. The people in this 
country claimed the “right of representation 
in the legislature.” As they were governed, 
they claimed a right to a voice in the govern- 
ment, a right tosay what laws should govern 
them. They had a natural right to express 
assent to or dissent from the laws by which 
they were to be governed. As all people, with- 
out distinction of sex, were to be governed, all 
had a natural right to be represented in the 
legislature. Women are governed precisely as 
men are, are counted in representation, are 
subject to the laws made, pay taxes tosupport 
the government as men do, and have the same 
natural right as men to a voice in the repre- 
sentation. , 

In our republican form of government, rep- 
resentation means the ballot. Through that, 
men elect their representatives. And woman, 
like man, can be actually represented only by 
the exercise of the ballot. Representation 
means the protection of the inalienable rights 
of the individual, and as the ballot is the sym- 
bol of that representation, it stands for the di- 
vine, or natural rights which the representa- 
tive in the legislature is in duty bound to pro- 
tect. 

Kant, the German philosopher, says truly 
that “a republic is that form of government 
where every citizen participates, by his repre- 
sentative, in the exercise of legislative power.’ 
— Wheaton’s History of Law of Nations, p. 751. 

James Otis said, “The Supreme Court can- 
not take from any man, any part of his proper- 
ty, without consent in person or by representa- 
tion."—The Rights of the Colonies Asserted 
and Proved, p. 37. 

This comprehensive and forcible statement 
of James Otis is equally applicable to woman. 
If the law cannot justly take from any man, 
any portion of his property without his consent 
in person or by representation, it cannot justiy 
do so by any woman. And yet it does precise- 
ly this thing by thousands of women. 
~ Benjamin Franklin said, “Every man of the 


| commonalty, except infants, insane persons 


and criminals, is of common right and by the 
laws of God, a freeman, and entitled to the free 
enjoyment of liberty. That liberty or free- 
dom consists in having an actual share in the 
appointment of those who frame the laws.” — 
Franklin's Works, Vol. IL, p. 372. 

By a parity of reasoning, women, by common 
right and by the laws of God, are entitled to 
the free enjoyment of liberty. That liberty, 
as Franklin says, consists in having an actual 
sharein the appointment of those who frame 
the laws. Women therefore have a right to 
the ballot. 





ROBERT COLLYER AT THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB. 


An informal reception was given Rey. Rob- 
ert Collyer, on Tuesday at noon, by the New 
England Woman's Club. The parlors, taste- 
fully decorated with flowers and greenery, 
were pleasantly filled with earnest and culti- 
vated people, among whom were also some of 
note. Gen. Armstrong, Mrs. Laura Curtis 
Bullard, formerly editor of the Revolution, Rev. 
Mr. Schermerhorn. Rev. Chas. G. Ames from 





press Was represented by women as well as 





California, and Wm. Lloyd Guarrison. The | 


government, through its laws, is to protect all | men, Miss Sarah L. Joy being present for the 
persons, without distinction of sex, in the ex- | Post and Miss Nellie Hutchinson for the New 
ercise of their inalienable, or natural rights, York Tribune. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe introduced Mr. Coll- 
yer, saying: “‘The pleasure we all feel in an- 
nouncing Mr. Collyer is greater than any oth- 
er except that of announcing the Gospel. In- 
deed, the announcement of the Gospel and of 
its evangelist must always be closely allied. 
Through all the future will go down the re- 
membrance of how those people of Chicago 
showed tenderest love and kindness in the 
midst of their great afflictions. May we be to 
these sufferers not like Job’s comforters, but 
like his friends. And may the church of Mr. 
Collyer be, in its last state, better and strong- 
er than in the first.’’ 

Mr. Collyer then rose. His former joyous, 
cheery voice was changed. Tenderness he nev- 
er lacked, but his tone bore now a chastened 
tenderness it never knew before. 

“I thought,” said he, “there was a sort of 
promise that if I came here to-day I might sit 
in the sunshifie and be as lazy as I pleased. 
But Mrs. Howe has called upon me, and as I 
said last night that I always obey my wife, so 
I will obey now. 

‘“‘There was never so great a revelation made 
to me of the capabilities of woman as in that 
terrible day when we were fighting fire in Chi- 
cago. My daughter took me by the hand 
and led me out of the house when I was blind 
with the fire, and assisted in bringing back my 
sight. It was women who kept up our cour- 
age when we couldn’t, and did bigger days’ 
works than the men at the same time, 

“And so it came about that as I was praying 
one Sunday, and didn’t know at all what I 
was saying, it came to pass that I prayed that 
God would bless us men and make us better 
and braver than we are, and—leave the wo- 
men as they are! 

“Truly woman’s heart and the Gospel are 
one, Woman’s heart and God are one! 

“There appear two elements for considera- 
tion concerning woman. One is man’s esti- 
mate of her; the other is her own proof of 
what she is. And between these there is great 
discrepancy. The work she will do whenever 
great occasion comes shows man’s estimate of 
her is far too low. 

“But new revelations must come when they 
are needed, I wish there had always been a 
Woman’s Club. Andif there had been a Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL in the time of Tubal Cain 
what difference it would have made in the 
years that have followed. 

“Women and men must work together; and 
if there is one crown for two, instead of two 
crowns for two, the woman is very likely to 
getit. Ishall be very willing my wife should 
have mine.”’ 

Mrs. Howe called upon Mr. Ames of Cal- 
ifornia, who replied as follows:— 

“I should be glad to speak if I could be sure 
of finding voice. But I am almost afraid, after 
what we have heard, to open my lips, lest, to 
use Artemus Ward’s rough phrase, I shall ‘slop 
over,’ and there be some quick-eyed woman 
here to see and take note with an, ‘Ah! he is 
womanish, too!’ And I hate mere ‘gush,’ but L 
do Jove a large, full heart, and especially when, 
as in our friend Mr, Collyer, we find it joined 
with a good head. Heart and head must be 
combined to form a perfect humanity. 

**When I heard the allusion to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL I was reminded how the whole past 
has become a record—blotted and blurred—on 
which can be read a man’s and woman's jour- 
nal. This record, worked out by the years, is 
slowly taking clearer forms. All events con- 
tribute to this gradual clarification of human 
life. And nowI have only a word more to 
say, Which some of you know already, and that 
is—I love you all like anything.” 

Mr. Collyer said, “Now that our dear church 
is translated so it should not see death, I am 
glad to remember that we had some women 
speak there. And ifthe women of the club do 
for us what Mrs, Howe has recommended, I 
think that their help in rebuilding that church 
will certainly convert the last sinner of those 
who have sometimes been not quite pleased to 
hear a woman speak to them in the church. 
That will do what nothing else could, for I 
have tried everything else.”’ 

Mrs. Howe replied to the remarks of Mr. 
Collyer: “It was told of the Vicar of Wake- 
field that he had hung in his parlor a beautiful 
pictured face which he called the portrait of 
his wife, not that it did really at all resemble 
her, but that she should strive by her life to 
grow into such an expression of countenance. 
So it seems to me it might be well if we had 
framed some of the beautiful things that good 
brothers say of us, but which we certainly 


| could not say of ourselves, that we may grow 


up to the picture they draw of us. But yet I 
would not quite have such a record hung on 
these walls, but perhaps on the walls of Mr. 
Collyer’s church.” 

“We will give you room!’’ said Mr. Collyer. 

The meeting then became social, everybody 
pressing forward with moist eyes to take large- 
hearted Robert Collyer by the hand, to shower 
on him good wishes, and—in confidence we tell 
it you, dear readers of the JOURNAL, to bestow 
on him such gifts as were at hand on this im- 
promptu occasion. A purse of $85 was made 
up on the spot, which Mr. Collyer was charged 
to invest in books tor bis own use, and which 
he promised to Jevote to that purpose. Then 
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an elegant lunch was served, “good-byes’’ were 
exchanged, and Mr. Collyer left for Chicago. 
God bless the noble man! 





WHAT MEN ARE DOING. 


It was voted some two weeks since, in a 
meeting of the Executive Committee for the 
Bazar, to issue to the leading men of Boston 
and neighboring cities, printed invitations to 
assist the Woman Suffrage cause by dunations 
of money in aid of the Bazar. 

In accordance the following circular was 


prepared :— 
Woman’s JOURNAL O¥FICE, 
No. 3 Tremont PI., 
Boston, Nov. 3, 1871. 

DEAR Srg:—You are aware that a strong 
effort is being made to secure the franchise for 
woman. A Woman’s Suffrage Bazar for raising 
funds to carry on the movement was held last 
year,and was a marked success. Another is 
preparing which will excel the former. The 
cause is steadily gaining favor among the peo- 
ple at large. Phe ae party has de- 
— it deserving of “‘respectiul considera- 

ion. 

In view of the above facts, we ask you to 
send to the cause such sum of money as you 
deem just to it and yourself. 

Please let us hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. 

Cuas. W. SLACK, 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
FreEvERIC H. HENSHAW, 
JULIA WARD Howe, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Lucy STonE, 


It is scarcely three days since the last of 
these invitations was mailed, and already gen- 
erous response is made. Donations of from 
two to fifty dollars have been received, all ac- 
companied with letters of the most kindly and 
encouraging sympathy. 

One letter, from a friend in Lowell, a brother 
of Gen. Butler, we cannot refrain from publish- 
ing. 


Gen. Com. 
W.S. B. 


LowELL, Nov. 8, 1871. 

DEAR MADAM:—In reply to your note ot 
the 6th inst., I herewith enclose the sum of 
twenty dollars for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association Bazar to be holden in 
Boston on the 11th proximo. 

While I live I hope to be able to contribute 
some small share towards furthering the ob- 
jects of the association. Very respectfully, 

JOHN M. G. PARKER. 

This is but one. Such letters are growing 
frequent; but they can never become too fre- 
quent while the cause of suffrage for woman is 
still under the cloud that now hinders and en- 
shrouds it, and so sorely in need of every pos- 
sible aid from its true friends and supporters. 





* THE BAZAR. 

The weekly meeting of the general commit- 
tee for the Bazar was held as usual and well 
attended. It is noticeable in these meetings 
that though the general committee are always 
well represented, the friends who attend vary. 
One after another comes, consults, and goes 
away to organize, arrange and carry out work, 
and is seen perhaps no more at the meetings 
till the time shall arrive for reports from chair- 
men of tables. 

Therefore, though officially little is heard 
from the workers, from private and personal 
sources we have encouraging accounts of work 
progressing in many places. 

The organizations of this year bid fair to far 
surpass their last year’s success. The western 
sections of the State are doing far more than 
they have ever done—many towns having just 
awakened to interest in the cause. We hope 
these fresh workers will, by their young en- 
thusiasm, vie with older organizations, though 
perhaps in quite a different line of donations. 

Messrs. Page & Bailey of Lowell are to pro- 
vide the confectionery department, and ar- 
rangements have been made to that effect. 

It was voted that three prizes be given for 
the three best conundrums offered for the Ba- 
zar Gazette. These prizes are to be worth re- 
spectively fifteen, ten and five dollars, and to 
consist of gifts selected from the Bazar. A 
committee was appointed to attend to the 
prizes. The conundrums are to be sent to the 
editor, Mr. Wm. 8. Robinson, State House. 

The resignation of Mrs. Tudor,as chairman 
of the flower table, was accepted, and Mrs. 
John Wood of West Newton was elected to fill 
the position. An appropriation was also voted 
for capital to commence operations. 

The donation ofa steam safe from Mr. Draper 
was,at the time, erroneously stated as worth 
$250. It should have been $335. 

The Gazette Committee stated that they had 
engaged Mr. Wasson of the Charlestown Chroni- 
cle as publisher of the Gazette. Measures have 
also been taken to secure advertisements. 

Mr. Frederic Vogl offered by letter to super- 
intend the decorations ofthe hall. This offer 
was accepted. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to 
decide what days are best for securing excur- 
sion tickets to the Bazar over the railroads. 

The Charlestown table is to have a rag-doll 
department. 

Mr. Blackwell read a letter from Lydia Maria 
Child, in which she tenders her sympathy, and 
donations of money and engravings. 

Willcox & Gibbs have premised the Bazar 
one of their excellent silent sewing-machines. 

A donation of the swing treadle for sewing- 
machines has been promised. 

Mr. Harvey Howes, who cast the one vote 
of Vermont for Woman Suffrage, the man 
who is the “‘liutle leaven by which the whole 


| shall yet be leavened,” sends a donation of 
money with his good wishes. 

A fine cabinet of marine shells and curiosities 
has also been given by anavy chaplain. Gifts 
| of various kinds are coming in, and offers of aid 
and work are made nearly every day. 

The motion of adjournment raised the ques- 
tion of whether it was best to continue week- 
ly meetings. But the new matters and new 
workers that appear every session make it quite 
desirable that they be continued. This being 
decided, the meeting adjourned to one week 
from date. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, at its last annual meeting, declared itself 
auxiliary to the American Association. 











Mrs. Burleigh requests us to state that her 
article, “People Worth Knowing,’’ which was 
commenced in our last issue, will be concluded 
next week. 


Mrs. W. L. Richmond, of Lowell, is lending 
very efficient aid in soliciting and receiving 
funds for the Woman Suffrage Bazar. We 
hope to hear of other women employed in the 
same good cause. 


George Thompson, the English abolitionist, 
is residing at New Leeds, asuburb of old Leeds. 
He is in delicate health, but has lately been 
making a powerful speech against the conta- 
gious diseases acts, which the women of Eng- 
land are fighting so valiantly. 


The article in last week’s WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, entitled “Men as Husbands,” was writ- 
ten by Mary A. E. Wager, of the editorial staff 
of Moore’s Rural New Yorker, for the Phreno- 
logical Journal—one of the very best of our 
exchanges. 


The Alleghany Co., Pa., Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation keep up regular meetings and live- 
ly discussions. If all local societies were as 
wide-awake, and the women members would 
only “‘dare’’ to say what they think, our cause 
would soon be carried. 


The papers say that Anna Dickinson has re- 
ceived over $80,000 for lecturing since 1860. 
To our knowledge, her receipts for the last 
two years alone have amounted to nearly $40,- 
000. Pretty fair for a—woman, who “has to 
be supported,” you know! 


Why don’t the female lecturers discourse on 
washing, cooking and baby nursing ?—Zz- 
change. 

Why don’t the male lecturers discourse on 
sawing wood, eating, and attending to their 
family duties ?—Siouxr City Journal. 

We call this answering a fool according to his 
folly. 


The Swedish emigrants at New Sweden, 
Maine, are quite peculiar people. They mar- 
ry not,-neither are given in marriage, until 
they become members of the church, which is 
more or less fortunate for them. Neither can 
they become communicants until they learn to 
read and write. 


The third annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 


A.M. Itis a very important business meet- 
ing, and we hope that numerous State delega- 
tions will be present. 


Governor Campbell, of Wyoming Territory, 
read his annual message to the Legislature of 
Wyoming on the 9th inst. He refers to Wo. 
man Suffrage as a success in every respect, and 
recommends that it be maintained as a perma- 
nent feature in the institutions of the Territo- 
ry. He says that women haye made good ju- 
rors and honest and competent office-holders. 


“Warrington” will have in the December 
Atlantic an article on the recent political can- 
vass in this State. If, in the same number of 
that magazine, the publishers shall present 
another article giving the Butler view of the 
contest, (and we have reason to believe that 
stich an article has been offered,) there would 
be asale greater, we believe, than for any other 
one issue of that periodical.— Watchman and 
Reflector. 


The whole number of students in the Uni- 
versity of Wilmington, Del., at this time are 
1113, andstil! comingin. They are distributed 
in the different departments as follows: Lit- 
erary, 500, of which number, 23 are ladies; 
Law, 300, three of whom are ladies; Medical, 
313, 32 of whom are ladies, making 58 ladies in 
the University. The whole number of stu- 
dents last year by the catalogue was 1110. 


The Business Woman’s Union of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has filed a certificate of incorporation, 
The object of the association is to provide 
comfortable homes at a moderate cost, and ed- 
ucational advantages for those who support 
themselves. The trustees are Anna C. Field, 
Laura P. Beecher, Lucretia A. Potts, Martha 
A. Howland, Kate Hillard, Jane M. Wilson, 
Sarah A. Eppendorf and Caroline B. Chamber- 
lin. 

Brighton, Mass., was favored election day 
in the presence at the voting-place of two 
young ladies from Boston, who devoted them- 
selves to the work of distributing the Labor Re- 
form ticket; but though treated with the ut- 
most courtesy and consideration, the result of 
their labors will not encourage them to further 
efforts in that direction, «as of 474 votes cast in 





Philadelphia next Tuesday and Wednesday, ’ 
‘| Nov. 21 and 22, commencing its sessions at 11 


that town only 12 were for the candidates to 
whose support their efforts were directed. 


‘The opposition of Hon. J. Q. Adams to Wo- 
man Suffrage gained him nothing. He was 
defeated as Governor, of course—everybody ex- 
pected that. And then he was defeated in his 
own town, as a candidate for the Legislature, 
H. H. Faxon, an out-and-out Woman Suffra- 
gist, receiving 119 more votes than Mr. Adams 
for the same office. Cannot the “roaring Ful- 
ton” take that as a text for another of his vul- 
gar, blatant Sunday denunciations of Woman 
Suffrage ? 


The Salt Lake Tribune speaks as follows of 
the “‘fifty-foot petition’’ sent to Congress signed 
by 25,000 women of Utah, praying that polyg- 
amy may be let alone:— 


There are half a dozen women in Salt Lake 
who are at the head of this, and all similar 
movements, and at their head is the priesthood. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of the women of Utah 
are in their hearts opposed to polygamy, and 
might with propriety have sent a petition to 
Washington against the evil. Such a petition 
would have been a credit to them. 


Thirty-three towns in Massachusetts gave 
one vote each at the late election for Mr. Pit- 
man, the Probibition candidnte for Governor. 
But this by no means indicates the amount of 
Prohibition sentiment in the State, for the 
great majority of the Prohibitionists remained 
with the Republican party. We cannot but 
think it was a mistake that all did not remain 
inside the party, where with united effort they 
might have compelled some action favorable to 
their ideas. 





It appears that one woman did vote at the 
| recent electi¢n in New York city; but alas! 
| fur the purifying effect of female suffrage, she 

cast her ballot tor Boss Tweed.—Boston Jour- 
nal. 
| It also appears, by the Boston Journal of 
the same day, that 


The Demvecratie Reform Committee have 
evidence that fifteen thousand Ring votes were 
fraudulently thrown or counted in at the elec- 
tion, Tuesday, and expect to punish thirty-six 
repeaters already under surveillance. The 
Committee state that the police aided in the 
frauds directly and indirectly. 


“Alas! for the purifying effect of” male “suf- 
frage’’ ! 

Our associate, Henry B. Blackwell, made a 
decided success last Thursday week, in Trem- 
ont Temple, with his new lecture, “Two 
Months in Santo Domingo.” It will be re. 
membered that Mr. Blackwell accompanied the 
San Domingo Commissior last spring. While 
others remained on the coast, he journeyed into 
the interior, and as he is what Dr. 8S. G. Howe 
pronounced him, in his introductory speech on 
the occasion, “one of the most observing and 
intelligent men who accompanied the expe- 
dition,” he is competent to the delivery of a 
very fascinating lecture on the subject. Sever- 
al applications have been made for a repetition 
of the lecture in other places. 


The question whether American women are 
better educated than the women of other 
countries, whether indeed they are well edu- 
cated, has recently been a subject of discussion 
in England, with conclusions not altogether 
complimentary to us. At a recent meeting of 
the Social Science Association at Leeds, the 
subject of the education of girls being un- 
der discussion, Miss Emily Davies protested 
against the notion that the education of wo- 
men was more advanced in America than in 
England. She had lately seen two French la- 
dies who kept a celebrated school near Paris, 
much frequented by English and American 
girls, and these ladies told her that American 
girls were quite uneducated when they went 
to Europe, for though.they professed to have 
some knowledge of wsthetics and psychology, 
they were quite uneducated so far as all use- 
ful knowlecge was concerned. 


Last Thursday evening, Dr. Holland lectured 
in Boston in the Bay State Course on ‘The 
Social Undertow.” He made a bitter attack 
upon the Woman Suffrage movement, and stig- 
matized our demand for equal rights as fol- 
lows :— 

“The whole end and aim of this woman’s 
reform is to fit the laws to the weaknesses and 
wickednesses of unholy people, and make them 
more unholy still. When a woman enters 
upon this phase of reform she steps down ward, 
even if it be toward a throne.’’ 


This statement is itself a melancholy in- 
stance of “‘the social undertow’? which the 
lecture professes to deplore. We welcome fair 
criticism, no matter how severe. But this is 
not criticism. It is something worse, Truth- 
fulness and candor are moral obligations which 
underlie all peculiarities of opinion, and are 
equally binding upon radicals and conserva- 
tives. We are sorry that Dr. Holland, in his 
vain attempt to check the rising tide of politi- 
cal justice, should have violated both. 











A SUPERIOR COPYIST. 


A young woman, who is a very superior 
proof-reader, and who has had large and suc- 
cessful experience in deciphering obscure man- 
uscript, in every phase of unreadable chirog- 
raphy, desires employment as a copyist. Her 
own penmanship is as legible as print, and we 
have found her a correct interpreter of manu- 
scripts that have puzzled the most experi- 
enced. 

Apply to Mary A. Livermore, office Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place. 
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LETTER 


judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the NAME attracted me—‘SiLENT!’ 
erating.” 





MACHINE, 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fern,” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with yerves; and I confess that the monotonous ware ofa 


I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Si 
I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fenn.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Henry Warp Bercuer, of Brooklyn, in a letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbe 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“T have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house two double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 








me.” Mrs. L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York. 
Sept. 30. 8t 
CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. a 
Juneld. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








PRIZES 


Of $15, $10 and $5 worth are offered for the three 
best conundrums that shall be sent for the BAZAR 
GAZETTE. 

These conundrums must be sent in before the 3d of 
December, and 


DURING THE BAZAR 


announcements will be made of the successful ones. 
The prizes will consist of gifts of the above value, se- 
lected from the attractions of the Bazar by a commit- 
tee chosen for that purpose. 
Per order General Committee. 
L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 





United Piano Makers’ 


(CuarTeREeD New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and y of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the ge FW ists and ical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 





Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


This well-proved Method has been 12 years before the 
public. Carefully prepared, and highly recommended 
at the outset, it has steadily increased in public favor, 
until, some years since, it fairly reached the highest po- 
sition, and seems likely to retain it for a long time. 


Annal Sale .........,.+++++.-25,000 Copies. 
Commencing to take lessons now-a-days and pur- 


chasing a ‘‘Richardson” are very apt to be cotenipora- 
neous events. 


Price, $3.75. Sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 





Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCEKS, 


Neo. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
; ~~ G. STEVENS. Mary E. meen 
an, 21, 





DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 











“WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Bostou, Mass. 
Freperic VoGt, 
May 2. 


8. C. Vo, Iv 
A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 

armanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 











he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 
June 10. ly 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Wemne Suffrage Associa- 





HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
gen.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. . 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
{GF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae SuBsECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


No. 8. 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 





A WOMAN'S CLUB. 





Read by John W. Chadwick at a social meeting of 


the Woman’s Club in Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

I eannot tell you when and where 
This club I did attend: 

The hour was strange and mystical: 
I went without a friend. 

“East of the sun, west of the moon,” 
As poet Morris sings: 

I guess "twas there this club I found, 
On fancy’s cleaving wings. 

I cannot tell the names of half ¢ 
The women whom I met 

At that bigh feast, tho’ all of them 
Are in my memory yet. 

Some had not missed the light of earth 
As yet one happy day; 

And some a thousand years ago 
Had sweetly passed away. 

Chaucer's “good women” all were there ; 
The Laureate’s “women fair” ; 

They had his verses on a scroll, 
To each with each compare. 

But these I noticed dreamily : 
Helen, the glorious belle; 

Andromache, so sweet and sad, 
And noble La Pucelle. 


With the great hunger in her eyes 
Did Cleopatra stand; 

And Judith passed, her own, blood-stained, 
In Jael’s bluod-stained hand. 

These storied dames were wonderful, 
And still mine eyes would turn 

To where another group there stood, 
That made my heart so burn 

With holy love and reverence sweet 
That nearer still I drew, 

And one by one, by hidden sense, 
Their faces all I knew. 

They were the mothers of the great: 
Monica, calm and pure, 

Dear mother of St. Augustine, 
And there—why, to be sure!— 

Was good Hans Luther's sturdy frau; 
And, sitting quite apart, 

Mary, His mother, keeping still 
All these things in her heart. 

Gravely they talked about their sons, 
And daughters good as fair; 

And flashed their eyes with honest pride: 
“Who can with mine compare ?” 
Then suddenly a something gleamed ; 

All eyes were turned one way; 
On every face there fell a light, 
As of the coming day. 
For now there slowly did advance 
A meek-robed, gentle throng; 
And from their silent lips there seemed 
To issue furth a song— 


A song of peace, of peace on earth; 
Good-will on earth to men; 

And these were they who by that song 
Most grandly moved had been. 


Of every clime and natien they, 
Of every sect and creed ; 

But one who wore the Quaker garb 
Did seem the rest to lead. 


So fragile was her aged form, 
That I could scarcely tell 
Whether she was of those on earth 
Or did in heaven dwell. 


She spoke—I heard her speak—and then, 
On all that company 

There fell a solemn hush, that was 
Most beautiful to see. 


She spoke of justice, truth and love; 
How soft her words distilled! 

She spoke of God; and all the place 
Was with his presence filled. 


She spoke of woman; what she was, 
And what she yet might be; 

But every heart did inly say, 
“We would be like to thee.” 


In every sphere of life how true; 
Alert in every place, . 

Where public wrong or private grief 
Demands her truth and grace; 


But never bating any jot 
Of honest household care ; 

She knows her rights; her duties too 
She willingly doth bear. 


And so amid the crowd she keeps, 
Unsullied as the rose, 

That womanhood which is the crown 
Of all that Heaven knows. 


Dear friends, I need not speak her name; 

Your hearts will speak it low; 
God help us all such grace to win, 

Such holiness to show. 

Joun T, CHADWICK, 

Brook.iyn, N. Y. 
“Count that day lost, 

Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand 

No worthy action done.” 


“How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill.” 
— Watton. 
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dtliscellany. 
HE THOUGHT HE COULD DO 11. 


BY ALICE CHADBOURNE. 
{From the Portland Transcript.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle Ingham, seated one 
morning at their neat breakfast-table, did not 
seem avery sociable couple. Perhaps the fault 
was Mrs. Ingham’s. Indeed, the pretty face 


ing were not the important subjects that occu- 
pied her thoughts, and, by way of further evi- 


| untouched contents, a slice of toast lay undis- 
| turbed before her, and only a half unconscious 


lady had some vague idea of the duties of the 
| moment. 
The truth was, the young wife had a propo- 
sal to make. 
“Well,” you say, “is that a sufficient reason 
why she should go without her breakfast?” 
“She had a request to urge, a matter about 
| which she was much in earnest.” 
| “Why didn’t she make it, then ?”’ 
“She—she—couldn’t, Mrs. Short.” 
“I suppose she wanted a heap of money.” 
| “Not a dollar, Mrs. Glib.” 
| “Dear me, I guess I shouldn't go hungry, 
| just because I had a favor to ask. Why,I can 


| ask George anything, anything. That's noth- | 


| ing.” 
| “Happy Mrs. Glib! But, my dear madam, 
all men are not like George.” 
“I hope that Earle Ingham wasn’t a brute.” 
Not a bit of it. He loved his wife dearly, 
and wouldn't have abused her fur the world. 
He could do generous and noble things—when 
he felt like it, and he had no vicious habits; 
| yet it was not easy to ask a favor of him. 
was one of those men who have such a hard, 
unpleasant way of receiving a request, that 
you and I would mentally resolve to go forever 
without a thing desired, before we would ask 
_asecond time. Even bis little wife, who loves 
| him, would, [ know, rather go to her wash- 
| board and rub all day than begin upon the 
| matter she has at heart, although she would 
never own it. However, she is a brave spirit- 
ed woman, and, though she is long about it, 
she will speak at last. 
| Earle, you will not be busy to-day ?”’ 
_ “Busy? Idon’tknow; no, not particularly. 
| Why ?” 
| The little woman had taken the initial step, 
| and away she went now, with a rush. 
“I wish, while you are at leisure, Earle, you 
| would clear out that great unfinished room 
| that opens out of the kitchen.” 
| The proposition was a tremendous one, and 
down went Earle Ingham’s knife and fork in 
| amazement. 
“What on earth put that idea into your head, 
| Laura? You ought to know that it is an ab- 
| surdity.”’ 
| 


| 


“It don’t seem so to me. It would make 

such a comfortable place to work in! The 

| kitchen is so small and hot, it is very uncom- 
| fortable, especially ironing-days.”’ 

“But here is this great dining-room. I don’t 
see what any reasonable woman can ask more.” 

“Yes, but the steps. It is very tiresome go- 
| ing over these steps a hundred times a day.” 

‘‘My mother never made any complaint.” 

“If she did not, she ought to have complain- 
ed,”’ Laura could not help saying with some 
| spirit; *‘but, Earle, that room would be so 
handy and so cool! The windcws are on the 
north and west, you know. I could ircn in 
there, and I’m sure I should rather eat there, 
| after it is all cleaned up, than bring everything 
up into the dining-room, or eat close to a hot 
stove.’ 

“It’s no use to talk about that room, Laura. 
It is as full as it can hold. Why, there’s lum- 
ber there that has been accumulating these 
twenty years or more!’’ 

“I should think it was time it was moved, 
then.” 
| “Oh, yes, that’s very easily said, a great deal 
, easier said than done. You're just like all 
| women; no consideration. Why, it would 
| take a week to clear that room, and then, af- 
| ter you'd moved everything out, let me ask 
| where you would move them to?” 

Such a triumphant tone and air! But Lau- 

| Ta was unconquered. 

“I would pick out the best pieces, and pile 
them neatly away in the 
Three-fourths of them, I dare say, are nothing 
but trash, just fit for the fire.’ 


| 
| 
| 


} 





“Trash! Laura, you don’t know what you | 
are talking about. There is any quantity of | 


pieces there that are very useful. I'm always 
wanting something. But it’s a foolish waste 
of time to talk about the matter. Seven 
o’clock! Dear me, I promised to see Nat 
: Watson one day this week, about that horse, 
and I may as well go now. What do you 
want for dinner to-day ?” 
“Anything you like.” 


showed, plainly enough, that eating and drink- | 


| dence, her egg-glass stood beside her plate with | 


sip of coffee, now and then, proved that the | 


barn chamber, | 
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“Yes, and that is the trouble, I think. It 
works more like the old-fashioned starch. It 
does not seem to give linen a particle of gloss, 
though I’ve taken unusual pains.” 

“You don’t understand, Laura. That's 
what’s the matter. I kuow that starch is 
good, by the looks of it. You haven't got the 
hang of it yet, you see.” 

Mr. Earle Ingham labored under the pleas- 
ant delusion that any article bought by him- 
self must, of necessity, be good, whereas his 
| wife was constantly liable to be deceived. 
Not that he blamed her. Oh,no; it was noth- 
ing she could help, but it was altogether best 
for him to buy whatever was needed, and thus 
save continual loss and trouble. I don’t think 
any woman greatly relishes the idea that no 
matter what she buys, she must expect to hear 
the echo of “They've cheated you !” perpetually 

sounding in her ears; but Mrs. Ingham was 
| tolerably good-natured, and could have borne 
the infliction with a very good grace, only the 
| fact was, that while her husband was unques- 
tionably a good judge in many respects, she, 
| herself, was afar better one in relation to little 
| household matters with which she had been 
| familiar all her life, and with regard to which 
| alone she had the least desire to cast the con- 
| trolling vote. As to the starch, she had been 
| in the habit of quietly purchasing a particular 
| kind on which she greatly relied, and which 
| never failed to give satisfaction; but, in an 
| evil hour, she had commissioned her husband 
to buy her a package, having discovered a fail- 


| ure in her supply too late to remedy the matter 
| in person. Especially enjoining upon him to 
| buy none but her favorite * Silver Gloss,” he, 
| nevertheless, thought best to consult his own 

superior judgment, and accordingly about eight 

o'clock he made his appearance in the sitting- 
| room with an unfamiliar-looking parcel in his 
| hands, 

“Laura, what have you been paying for 
| starch, lately ?” he asked, as he hurried into 
the room and deposited his paper on the center- 
table, with a highly satisfied air. 

**How much ?” echoed Laura, a little faintly 
(she knew very well what was coming) ; *“‘*twen- 
ty cents, I believe.” 

“Ah, there it is again! Tweuty cents! 
Laura, why will you let them cheat you so out- 
rageously? Twenty cen‘s, indeed! They got 
no twenty cents out of me for a pound of 
starch!’ 

“But, Earle, you forget that the ‘Silver 
Gloss’ is very pure. Iam sure that a pound 
of it at twenty cents is far cheaper than the 
common starch at twelve.” 

“Nonsense, Laura! It’s a swindle ; no more 
and no less, Now, I've got something here 
that is worth talking about. Only sixteen cents, 
and no humbug! Spicer says he believes his 
wife has used it for a year past and thinks 
there’s nothing in the world like it.” 

“Indeed, she does not, Earle; she uses the 
‘Silver Gloss,’ and thinks as much of it as I 


do.’’ 
“You must be mistaken, Laura. Any way, 


here’s your starch. You just try it, and see if 
it is not first-rate!” 

Laura had tried it again and again, and the 
consequence was, a vast deal of iabor, and very 
ungratifying success at the ironing-board. 

A few days after the criticism of the shirt- 
bosom, its owner stood again before the little 
nirror, peering into its recesses, and examin- 
ing, with no charmed optics, a freshly-ironed 
subject of the new and incomparable starch. 

“I declare, Laura, you do grow worse and 
worse! How on earth do you expect me to 
make my appearance at the Lodge, to-night, 
in this condition? Bring me a better looking 
shirt!” 

“That is the best looking one of the lot, 
Earle.” 

“Good Heavens! If this is the best, deliver 
me from the worst. I do believe you try your 
utmost, Laura, to make my shirts look as bad 
as possible !”’ 

“Oh, Earle, how can you say so, when I 
have done my best to have them smooth and 
nice? I have done them over and over, and 
spent more time on one of them than it usual- 
ly takes for the whole half-dozen. It is that 
vexatious starch.” 

“It is not the starch, Laura; you may be 
sure of that. The starch is well enough. It 
is your own slowness in learning to use it.” 

“Well, for my part, 1 prefer an article that 
requires no such expenditure of time and skill 
| in learning to use it.”’ 





| myself, Laura,” - 
| “And take care of'a crying baby, and super- 
intend the dinner, all under one?” 

“Well, yes. I don't know about the baby, 
though; you could hardly expect that; but, as 
| for the dinner, that’s nothing.” 
| “And a hot little box of a room is nothing, 
| either, I suppose ?” 

“Dear me! What would you do, Laura, if 
| you had to work out in the hot sun?” 
' “I don’t think it could be much worse, 
; Earleg but if you think you ean improve upon 


“I dare say, now, J could do better than this, 
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| bear. And she—she had come from such a 
| happy, love-lighted home, the pet and darling 

of a whole band of merry brothers, who would 

have spared her every moment of trial and 
vexation if they could; who anticipated her 
| wants, almost before she knew them herself’ 
, Were forever contriving ways and means to 
; make her work easier, for they were moth- 
erless, and much care had, of necessity, failen 
upon the young girl at a very early age, and 

with their strong arms and sunny, genial 
| Ways, they lightened every burden that fell on 
| heavier hands, Those dear boys! how she 
| longed for the old care and tenderness in some 
of the hard places in which she began to fear 
she was destined to walk the rest of her life- 
way! Still, like her brothers, she was wont 
to look at the bright, instead of the dark side, 
and she loved her husband truly; so she dried 
her tears, hoping for better things, and un- 
dressing baby, arrayed him in a fresh little 
night-dress. just in season to greet brother 
Ned, who came into the house like an inspiring 
breeze, kissed her on both cheeks, had a grand 
frolic with his little namesake, and made 
mother and child a happy pair for the space 
ofan hour. Only just before he went away, 
he said :— 

**By the way, Laura, you’ re looking bad, late- 
ly; what’s the matter?” 

“Fie! Ned. How uncomplimentary you 
are!” 

“I don't mean that. You're as pretty as 
ever, pet; but, really, you do look all tired out, 
and I don’t like it.” 

“Nonsense, Ned! You know I never was 
very fleshy in the summer.” 

“But you never looked like this. The care 
of this great fellow, with all your work, is too 
much for you, P’m afraid, at this season. What 
is Earle thinking about that he don’t look after 
you more closely? He ought to get somebody 
to help you awhile, till you get a little strong- 
er. Catch me letting my wife lose her roses in 
this fashion—”’ 

“Oh, Ned!’ 
| ‘There, there! I’m a brute,I know. Do 
you think I don’t see that he loves you dearly, 
darling? only he is a careless fellow, and needs 
a bit of training, that’s all,” 


Ironing-day came round again, dawning as 
serenely as though nothing unusual were down 
on the programme. Laara had small idea 
that her husband still kept to his determina- 
tion to “make a thorough trial of that starch,” 
but he was not a man to give up his plans, fool- 
ish or sensible, it made no difference which, 
and her doubts were soon set at rest by his 
half-laughing remark, as he left the table :— 

“Let me see! It’s my turn in the kitchen 
to-day, isn’t it, Laura ?’’ 

“Earle, you don’t really mean it?” 

“Certainly Ido. Just you take yourself off, 
out of my way, and I'll show you by and by 
how things are done.’’ 

“But, Earle, I’m afraid you'll repent your 
bargain. Hadn’t you better get me another 
paper of starch, and let me do the ironing? 
There’ll be no trouble with the ‘Silver Gloss.’ ” 

“Pshaw, Laura! Youare actually insane on 
that subject of the ‘Silver Gloss.’ ”’ 

“Oh, no, Earle, not so bad as that!” 

“Well, prejudiced, then, to a degree that 
needs checking. I really think it is my duty, 
Laura, to prove to you that you are entirely 
at fault about this new article. Just give me 
the things, and I’ll goto work. Let me tell 
you, I’ve roughed it in California, and learned 
more about housekeeping than you could teach 
me in three years.” 

It was not particularly clear to Laura’s mind 
how roughing it in California could be of any 
essential service to her husband in executing 
the niceties of the laundry; but she said noth- 
ing as, half vexed and half amused, she brought 
out ironing sheet and blanket, with a secret 
misgiving that their pure whiteness, which she 
was so careful to maintain, would vanish un- 
der the unskilled manipulations of the new 
genius loci. 

“Wouldn’t you rather work in the dining- 
room, Earle? You don’t mind the steps, you 
know.” 

‘No, this place is good enough for me; I 
want to be where 1 can have things handy,” 
replied that gentleman, as he rolled up his 
shirt-sleeves, and began to inspect the fire. 

Now, of all trials in the kitchen, to the tem- 
per of a woman, there is certainly none more 
, exasperating than a man’s superintendence uf 
the cookstove according to his own ideas, with- 
| out the least regard to the kind of work to be 
| done, or the amount of heat required for the 
| doing. The man who will not bear a word of 
| suggestion, be it ever so wise, concerning his 
| out-vf-door labors, even from the woman most 
| nearly interested in their success, will coolly 
| (in one sense) establish himself so close to the 
| side of the stove, that if a door is to be reached 
| fur any purpose, it must be at the perpetual 

risk of a dislucated neck; while an arrange- 
| ment of dampers is effected, which naturally 
| results in undone loaves and indigestible pud- 





Earle Ingham stood before his glass, peck- | my handiworks, you are very weleume to try | dings, to say nothing of the legitimate conse- 


| ing away at an infinitesimal speck on an oth- 
erwise immaculate shirt-front. 

| “What is the matter with you, Laura?” he 
| exclaimed, at last, with some impatience. “It 


| it.” 

| “Very well, I intend to. Next week, re- 
| member, I'll give that starch a fair trial.” 

| Poor little Mrs. Ingham! The first chance 


| quence to the temper and nerves of the right- 
| ful ruler of the realm, thus ousted from her of- 
| fice. Surely, if there is one individual right 
| which belongs to woman, it is that of undisput- 


| Seems to me my shirts don’t look as well as | she got, she bad a good cry over her baby. | ¢d sway over her own cook-stove! Perhaps no 
Her husbard had never before been quite so | Safer piece of advice could be given a young 
impatient and unjust, and it was very hard to ! girl than this: “Marry no man who is not able 


usual, lately. Have you tried any of that new 


' starch yet ?” 





to keep a fire in two rooms, and tostay in the 
room that isn’t the kitchen.” The sequel would 
be, saving of sorrow. 

“Earle, what are youdoing? You will ruin 
my pies.” 

“I don’t know anything about your pies, but 
this heat is all going up chimney.” 

“It’s doing nothing of the kind, it’s over the 
oven. I got my pies in early this morning, 
while baby was asleep, and I don’t want them 
spoiled. They're the very last of my raspber- 
ries.” 

“But I want the fire in front, to heat my 
irons.”’ 

“Earle, there’s something else to think of be- 
sides the irous. I’ve got two loaves of bread 
to bake, and then there’s the roast.’ 

“Yes, well, [ll take care of the roast. You 
needn’t trouble to come out here, Laura. Just 
stay in the dining-room, or wherever you like, 
and take care of Neddy. I shail want this 
room to myself—what there is of it. *Tisn’t 
bigger than a good-sized nut-shell, to be sure.’» 

“Why, Earle! Have you found out that, al- 
ready ?” said Laura, laughing; “‘but about the 
bread, I'd better attend to that first, I think. 
You will have your hands full. Besides—” 

“Besides, you don't dare to risk it. You 
needn’t be in the least alarmed. Perhaps you 
don’t know that I’ve spent three months in a 
bakery, in the course of my checkered exist- 
ence ?” 

Unaware that her husband's duties in the 
said bakery had been those of book-keeper 
only, Laura made no attempt to refute so con- 
vincing an arguinent, and we presently behold 
our hero sole lord of his narrow domain, his 
irons in “prime” order, thanks to a “right 
smurt’’ fire, roused to its noble rage by an un- 
sparing hand. 

“No use to be all day about it! And as tothe 
breat, why the hotter the fire, the quicker the 
loaves will be done. Bread is good for nothing, 
that’s forever baking. Now, the first thing in 
order is the starch. Let me see; where's the 
paper? I dare say Laura never thought of 
looking at the directious. Pooh! As simple 
as milk. A little hot water, and a little cold 
water. Lauratalks about cold starch. That’s 
what’s the matter. She didn’t put in her hot 
water! Where’s aspoon, I wonder? I'll have 
enough of it to begin with. I hateso to have 
things ‘skimping.’ The next thing, Mr. Tea- 
kettle, we'll attend to you, if you’re anywhere 
to be found in this cloud of steam. Boiling 
hot; that’s right. None o’ your luke-warm 
stuff for me. It just spoils everything. 
Zounds! if I haven’t burned my finger! Three 
fingers, as I’m a sinner, and hillo! here’s a 
pretty mess! there goes that satanic tea-kettle 
cover smash into my starch-bowl! All that to 
do over again, and a new dish to buy. Catch 
me buying another tea-kettle without a hinged 
cover! What’s become of that starch? All 
right again at last—not quite so easily con- 
quered as we might be, perhaps. Here goes 
the cold water. Queer-looking stuff, seems to 


me, but it’s allright, of course. Wants stirring, , 


probably. I should like to get those lumps 
out before I begin, but I guess they won’t do 
any harm. A shirt now, to begin witb.” 

Collar, wristband, and a goodly share of the 
sleeves and shirt-front (besides the bosom) 
presently disappeared beneath the surface of 
the milky-looking fluid, which certainly was 
generous enough in quantity to accommodate 
the remainder of the garment as well. Mr, 
Ingham belie, ed there was nothing like “press- 
ing,” to get the dirt or water out of clothes; 
so the shirt was pressed and then carefully ex- 
tended on the ironing-board. Surely matters 
were progressing “splendidly,”’ and our laun- 
dry-man was in the act of deftly poising a smok- 
ing hot iron, for the purpose of testing it 
on the tip of his fingers, when an appalling 
smell of burned bread caused a rapid and reck- 
less descent upon the unprotected linen, and 
turned the tide of his thoughts in the direction 
of the oven. 

“Phew! It’s rather dark-complected, I must 
confess, but I reckon it isn’t hurt inside. I’ 
give it an application of lard. Mother used to 
say that would soften a loaf when it happened 
to get hard. I don’t know just how much to 
put on, but I suppose it ought to be pretty 
thick.”’ 

Accordingly about a half pound of lard was 
applied to the black surface of the loaf, which 
was wrapped carefully in a clean fine tablecloth 
and laid in state in the pantry. 

“There, that’s off my mind; now I can work 
with a will,” but a glance at his second branch 


| of industry filled him with consternation. 


“Gracious! [ guess that shirt is done to 
now!’ and catching the iron from its once 
snowy resting place, a fine representation of 
the triangle done in bronze appeared upon the 


| bosom of one of his favorite shirts. 


“Confound the bread! If it hadn’t been for 
that I should have been all right. However, 
it’s no use to ery over spilled milk, or burned 
shirts. It was an accident, and accidents will 
happen. Better luck next time.” 

Another series cf preliminaries being com- 
pleted, the iron was energetically applied to a 
second garment, but to the infinite disgust of 
our amateur, it attached itself so atfection- 
ately to one particular spot, that no persua- 
sion of his could induce it to move on. 

“Bother the stuff! I believe that starch is n0 
better than so much paste. Why, here’s my 
iron completely covered. Fine time I shall 
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have now scraping it off! How that stove does 
go ahead. It acts as though it was mad. 
Phew! it’s as hot as fury here, and the sun 
comes into those windows like a rain of fire.’’ 

Of course it was only fancy, but Earle Ing- 
ham almost thought he could hear his wife's 

voice, asking, in mocking tones, at that mo- 
ment :— 

“Why, Earle, what would you do, if you had 
to work out in the hot sun ?” 

“JT don’t wonder you find it intolerable, Lau- 
ra,” he answered quite meekly; but though 
the perspiration poured from every pore, our 
heroic friend, unconquered, still addressed 
himself to his self-imposed task, determined 
even yet to “«lo or die.” 

Meantime,in the cool dining-room in her 
neat chintz morning-dress, sat the pretty ez- 
mistress, a prey to sundry anxious thoughts, 
but trying to busy herself over her sewing, 
and now and then stirring gently the cradle, in 
which baby was softly dropping away into rosy 
sleep. Her sense of the ludicrous was very 
keen, however, and her regret at the labor and 
loss which would probably result from this ob- 
stinate and foolish fancy of her husband's was 
pretty nearly overcome by the inward mirth 
which she found it difficult to repress. I am 
afraid if Earle Ingham could have seen at this 
moment the world of merriment in his wife's 
brown eyes, he would have accused her of a 
want of respect for the dignity of labor. 

By and by the sound of quick footsteps and 
laughing voices announced the approach of 
callers. Brother Ned, and the lively young 
lady who was soon to become his wife, as she 
knew in an instant. 

‘Dear me, what shall I do? I wouldn’t 
have Ned and Fanny know it for all the world! 
Poor Earle! he’d never hear the last of it.’’ 

“How cool and cosy you look here, Laura!’ 
said Ned, coming in, in his quick, cheery way. 
“Glad to see you sitting down in comfort this 
hot morning. I was afraid we should find you 
stewing over the fire. No,don’t bother to 
open the parlor, it’s cool enough here, and 
quite as pleasant, isn’t it, Fanny? How's 
Earle to-day? Busy?” 

“Quite busy, I think he expected to be,’’ re- 
plied Laura, with difficulty, devoutly hoping 
that no further information would be required 
of her on that point. With the usual perver- 
sity of things, however, Ned's brother-in-law 
threatened to be a favorite topic with him this 
morning. 

“By the way, Laura, Earle has acted on that 
little suggestion of mine, hasn’t he? I thought 
I caught a glimpse of a good stout arm just 
now, when you were shutting the door, as we 
came in. I’m so glad. The rest will do you so 
much good.’ 

Laura had her private doubts on that head. 

“Tt’s—it’s only an experiment. Most likely 
nothing permanent,” she faltered, feeling fun- 
nily guilty. 

“J hope she won’t prove less help than hin- 
drance, but these raw Irish girls are not much 
to depend on, I know. Queer enough doings 
we had at our house, when you first went away, 
Laura. I shouldn't wonder if Earle was go- 
ing to have burned bread for supper, judging 
by the smell.” 

“Yes,” returned his sister demurely, “I’m 
afraid so, but I thought for once I wouldn’t 
.nterfere.”’ 

“Very considerate of you, sis. And it won’t 
hurt Earle. Carbon is wholesome, and it will 
teach him by contrast to appreciate his little 
wife's delicious manufacture. But let’s have 
something to read. Nothing new, Laura? 
Well, Fanny, what book is that at your elbow ? 
Please pass it along.” 

“Tennyson, eh? Well, Tennyson is always 
enjoyable in Fanny’s opinion, especially at 
‘Locksley Hall’: 

***Comrades, leave me here a little while, as yet 
*tis early morn; 

Leave me here, and if you want me, sound 
upon the bugle-horn.’” 

The clear, sonorous music of the young man’s 
voice distinctly reached the toiler in the ad- 
joining room just as he was adding a few 
charcoal touches to his third great work, 
(these last three words are used advisedly). 

“Heavens and earth!” he exclaimed in des- 
perate response to the poet’s words. “If I am 
left here, in this hot furnace, a little longer, it’s 
my opinion there won't be enough remaining 
to answer their bugle-horn, if they happen to 
sound it. Oh, yes, my fine fellow in the oven, 
you may sizzle and sputter and fume, if you 
want to. You can’t be attended tojust at this 
minute, if you are in distre-s. I do believe 
every particle of blood in my body is up in my 
head. How Laura ever stands all this passes 
my comprehension. If I get out of this scrape 
alive, I don’t think I shall undertake another 
job of the kind in a hurry. I’ve got to such a 
pass that I’m almost ready to own up that ’'m 
a fool. Merciful heayens! they’re not coming 
out here ?” 

lt seemed so,indeed. Ned’s firm, quick step 
was certainly approaching the door, and his 
voice sounded plainer and plainer every min- 
ute. 

“No, I'll go myself, Laura. Ijust want a 
drink of water, that’s all. Don’t get up.” 

Another moment and they would be upon 
him, his teasing brother-in-law, and that mis- 
chievous Fan! What should he do? There 
were no other means of exit from the room, 
except in the direct range of the dining-room 


To be found in the midst of such plain-speak- 
ing surroundings was not to be borne. He 
looked round in dismay upon the work—the 
work of his hands—the scorched and bepasted 
blankets, the broken bowl, and starchy precip- 
itate beside it, the suggestive little bundles of 
spoiled shirt occupying three separate corners 
of the room, flung there by desperate hands— 
[repeat he looked round upon all this, and 
said it was not tobe borne. He, who prided 
himself on his good looks, and the fastidious 
nicety of his apparel, to be seen with sleeves 
rolled above his elbows, saturated collar, hands 
| blistered, and stiff with that execrable paste, 
a multitude of milky-looking spatters up and 
down one leg of his stylish pantaloons, face 
the color of flame, and hair, startled by his ex- 
tremity into dire confusion, standing in all di- 
rections! 

With one stride he reached the door of his 
house of refuge, but alas! there was no refuge 
for him! The room was so completely filled 
with rubbish, especially near the only door 
that he could command that, though the latter 
would ‘admit of being partially opened, there 
was just space inside for the concealment of 
the head of the refugee,and no more. Our 
poor hero was therefore forced to enact the 
long-supposed and inglorious part of Madame 
Ostrich, although he by no means shared her 
comforting conviction that he was securely 
hid. On the contrary, he pushed frantically 
against boards, boxes and barrels, in the des- 
perate hope that his limited accommodations 
might be induced to enlarge their benevolence. 
Allin vain! It was an awful moment, a mo- 
ment in which a silent, but most emphatic re- 
solve was made, in reference to future inter- 
ference with “women's prerogatives,” and then 
he—prepared himself for the worst. 

Hark! what blessed sound is that, in this 
time of supremest need ? 

“Stop a moment, Ned! 
ice-water in the closet.’’ 

Earle Ingham drew a deep breath of unut- 
terable relief. He was saved! 

“The blessed little creature! To think of 
such goodness after all that unbearable fault- 
finding! And J was the one to blame after all. 
Precious few women would have given up 
such a delicious chance for revenge. And 
served me right, too. Bless her! she shall 
have a whole hogshead of ‘Silver Gloss’ if she 
wants it. And that sha’n’t be all, by a long 
sight! 

“Talk of Nilsson and Cary! What music, I 
should like to know, will ever sound one-half 
so sweet to me, as that unexpected, but incom- 
parably precivus sentence:—‘Stop a moment, 
Ned! Here’s a pitcher of ice-water in the 
closet’ ?”’ 

Before night-fall, the great lumber-room 
stood empty, cleared, brushed and swept for 
further action; the work of a ‘‘week’’ accom- 
plished ina fewshort hours! Then followed 
a regular succession of joiners, masons and 
painters, whose mission performed, the brown- 
eyed little woman found herself mistress of a 
delightful room, ample in size,and refreshing- 
ly cool, fitted up, too, with a bewildering num- 
ber of closets and drawers, in short, every pos- 
sible comfurt and convenience, as kitchen, din- 
ing-room, or laundry, just as the transported 
little lady herself might choose! The next 
thing she knew, the blinds were removed for 
painting, and when they came back from the 
shop, a hal!-dozen extra sets had unaccounta- 
bly got mixed up among the number, so that 
there were plenty to supply those pitiless kitch- 
en-windows, as well as the four pleasant win- 
dows of the new room. Whereat Mrs. Ingham, 
not being quite akin to the lively lady who 
“wished that God had never allowed man to 
invent green blinds,” thinking that, perhaps, 
God knew very we!l what he was doing, re- 
joiced greatly. Sunshine was sweet and bless- 
ed, but she was, nevertheless, glad to protect 
herself from its merciless glare in the month 
of August, even as she would shut herself from 
winter’s blasts and storms, though cold is an 
excellent tonic. 

All things considered, although Laura Ing- 
ham could but be pained, through all her care- 
ful, woman-soul, by the needless destruction of 
so many beautifully-made garments, and the 
ruin of the roast (which was burned to a crisp), 
yet, in view of the brighter era that was dawn- 
ing upon her, she did not particularly mourn 
over the fact, that her husband thought he 
could do it. 


Here’s a pitcher of 


_—— oe —--—- 


ROBERT COLLYER ON THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer preached in St. 
Louis a few Sundays ago, giving an account of 
his experience in the great fire. The fullowing 
is an extract from the sermon :— 


Somewhere about nine o'clock there was a 
great alarm of fire, just about the time we were 
going home fromchurch. We supposed that it 
was just the same one, and thatit had kindled 
up again. Chicago is divided into three parts, 
and there never was a time when a fire begin- 
ning on one side ever crossed over to the other. 
If the fire started on the West side, the North 
side felt there was no danger on the side on 
which they lived, and that the fire would be put 
out. Well, we believed it was on the South 
side, and did not fear that it would come on 
the West side; possibly burn up a few million 
feet of lumber, possibly do a great deal of dam- 
age, but certainly never come where we were 





and peril our own lives. And so I went to 
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windows—only that providential lumer-room ! | sleep, very much wearied with my day’s work: | how long I had slept when there creme a hard 
Nearly, discretion was the better part of valor, | but the mother of us, my wife, with that wo- | knocking at the door. 


I ran down stairs and | 


man’s instinct, would not let the angel of sleep | opened the door. A man, I do not know who, 


j come to peril the children of the house, 


great storm of fire-flakes coming this way.” I 
have never disobeved her, and it was not li‘xe- 
iy Lwas going to disobey her then, and so I did 
exactly as she bid me, not believing yet that 
the fire would beat over the river and strike 


but that danger might be from this great 
stream of fire-flakes that came crossing on the 


in every direction in our streets; and really 
at that time the scene was fearful to see, when 
| Lsaw what was the matter, and told the neigh- 
| bors that they had better be prepared for the 
danger, 

The poor servants were bringing out their 
trunks, and there were madmen in every di- 
rection. The fire had not got across the riv- 
er; but I had not been out many minutes be- 
fore I heard a shout of “fire has crossed the 
river at Lake street, and is coming this way.” 
Then I began to fear. 1 was met by one of 
our eitizens—John Wentworth, whom perhaps 
you know by the name of “Long John Went- 
worth” (he is nearly seven feet high)—going 
along in great haste, with two pags of docu- 
ments, making his way out north, toward the 
extremity of the city. He said to me, “The 
whole city is going to be in a blaze before noon 
to-day, and everybody has got to get out of it.” 
Prepared we were, and presently crowds came 
flocking from Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
streets, bearing their little bundles, and trying 
to escape out of the rack and ruin as fast as 
they could. They said the fire was coming 
with a mighty speed, right up the streets, and 
would presently be upon us. 

Then we began to move the things we could 
save. But thecrueltyofit! Ihad a library of 
books I had been collecting for more than twen- 
ty years, and [ could not part with those books. 
So I sent them off with a man, and he put 
them ina place where they were burned up. 
[Laughter.| But what do you think 1 saved? 
All my congressional documents; agricultural 
reports—I have of plentv, [Laughter.] 

And so it had zot to be three o’clock, as near 
as I can guess. The fire had come as far as 
our street, then to our house—that went last. 
The church! that shall be saved anyhow. So 
1 said to the people,“Go into my study; we 
will fight the fire there. and very likely we will 
be able to save it.” Well, we got the study 
full of people, and the lecture-room full of 
people, and there they were crowded in with 
their wives and children and little possessions, 
and we thought we were going to be saved. 
The North side was full of people fleeing from 
the fire. 

You have no idea of the sadness and the 
horror, and let me say the glory and beauty of 
that scene, for, while the flames were sweeping 
along, and leaping like mad beasts, as if with 
infernal instinet, there was something about 
us more beautiful and noble than anything I 
ever saw in this world before. For this splen- 
did American character then came out in a 
beauty such as I have never witnessed. I did 
not see a man moaning or a woman crying of 
your stock. Iam an Englishman. But these 
men that were born in New England clung to 
their children, and their faces were very white, 
but there was no moaning, nothing to distract 
the quiet, earnest attention from the thing 
they had to do then and there. I did not see 
a single man or woman that was not trying to 
do something for somebody else more helpless 
than they were themselves. I think this 
American type is the noblest God ever made, 
and [ don’t know but that it is the noblest 
that he ever will make. 


- —<——_- — 


A THRILLING PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Henry Allen, writing East the partic- 
ulars of the burning of Ropersvilie, Wis., Octo- 
ber 6, which place consisted of two large saw- 
mills, about a dozen houses, and sixty inhabi- 
tants, says: Since the middle of September 
the air has been hazy, and frequently just be- 
fore sunset columns of smoke could be, seen 
rising in the west. We knew that forest fires 
were burning in the western counties; but 
there had been fires about us every summer, 
and we thought little of this, until October 3, 
when a neighbor, who was called Old Winne 
by everybody who knew him, and whose wood 
and water and weather craft was almost inspi- 
ration, came into the house where I was board- 
ing and said, ‘‘If you ain’t too busy just come 
out and look at that fire.” We went out into 
the yard and saw the fire had increased in the 
north and was much nearer than before, but 
still it was eight or nine miles away and did 
not look alarming. The next morning the 
wind was driving the smoke round us and 
making things look blue and indistinct, but 
producing coughing and mild forms of profan- 
ity rather than fear. But in the afternoon, 
when the wind changed, the smoke cleared up, 
aud we saw how the fire was north and run- 
ning west of us, there was general alarm, and 
most of the men came together at the mill. 
Old Winne urged immediate flight to Lake 
Michigan. “Did he mean that we should 
leave our homes, our crops, the lumber just 
ready fur market?” excitedly demanded the 
owner of the largest saw-mill. ‘*Neighbors,” 
said Winue, “I am an old man, and I have 
learned that a brute seents danger quicker 
than a man finds it out. I've watched the 
oxen go troopin’ over the fields this morning, 
snuflin’ at the fire and lowin’; and even my 
old dogis seared. Last night he came to my 
bed and woke me up twice, and would not be 
peaceable until I got up and looked out of the 
window. He dou’t act that way for nothing, 
and I think the sooner we get out of these 
woods the better.” 

But others thought differently. Where should 
we go? The wind might change and the fire 
not come here. If it did, by staying we might 
save our homes. So said one and another, 
and we decided to stay. That night and the 
pvext day and night were much alike; and 
with the pleasant sun-rising of October 6 came 
confidence that there would be no trouble after 
all. One of the men raised a laugh, that 
morning, by asking Old Winne if his dog had 
been looking out of the window much lately? 
Winne took it coolly, and asked where our cat 
was. Nobody had seen her, and, what was 
more, not. a cat or dog could be found in the 
place. About noon the wind rose and blew 
the smoke toward us, until it was thick as a 
river fog. We stopped work at the mill and 
wenthome. It grew dark early, aud to escape 
the smoke that came sifting in everywhere, 





about 7 o’clock I went to bed. I don’t know 


L ‘ She | stood there. 
came to me and said, “The fire is inereasing | 
on the South side, apparently, and there is a | 


wind that was prevailing, casting them down | 


| 


| 


| it looking in the red light about us like bloody 
the houses and warehouses on the other side, | ‘ 


He pointed to the sky, and with- | 
out saying a word ran to the next house. I | 
waited a moment to see that the family were | 
all aroused; then ran into the road. It did 
net seem dark, nor yet exactly light. The 
gale now blowing caught the smoke from the 
ground and sent it streaming over our heads; 


clouds, Terror-stricken men, women and | 
children were rushing, half-dressed, from their 
homes, and cries for government bonds, insur- | 
ance policies, with the shrieks of women for 

their children, mingled with the horrible roar | 
of the swift coming fire; while the scorching, | 


blistering heat warned us we had no time to Dg 


lose, 

The fire was beyond usin the north. The | 
west was all ablaze; and racing with us, the | 
flames in the south glided like serpents through | 
the trees. The distance from the north fire to | 
that in the south was about three-fourths of a | 
mile. This was caused by the cleared land | 
about our settlement; the fire running faster | 
through the woods on either side than over | 
the clearing. About four miles ahead the for- | 
est came close to the road and we knew, un- 
less we reached that point before the tire, our 
escape would be cut off. There was a fearful 
need for swiftness, but to their honor be it said, 
the strong, swift young men staid to help on 
the old and weak. The weary were encourag- 
ed, and the little children, lulled by the noise of 
the fire, slept peacefully in the arms of their 
protectors. Panting with fatigue and longing 
for a breath of cool, sweet air, we toiled upa 
little hill, and as we reached the top, hardly a 
mile from the strip of forest between us and 
safety, Old Winne ran up the hill toward us. 
“The wind’s turned,” he shouted; “we are cut 
off. Quick, now, follow me;”’ and leaving the 
road he ran straight toward the north fire. It 
seemed madness when we were so near safety 
to rush right into the fireas Winne was doing. 
For amoment I thought he had lost his senses, 
but then actuated by some impulse,I, with about 
a dozen others, turned and followed him; now 
along winding cart-paths, now stumbling over 
stumps and decaying logs, till suddenly, in 
what had been a potato field, Old Winne 
stopped before a small mound and disappeared. 
In a moment, we had joined him in an under- 
ground room, ten or twelve feet square, that 
had been used for storing potatoes. Exhaust- 
ed with our run, we threw ourselves on the 
ground, but were roused again by a sharp or- 
der: “Not yet, we must fill up that hole first, 
or we might just as well stay outside,” cried 
Winne, pointing to the entrance. Catching 
up the loose dirt under our feet, we began. 
Men carried it in their hats. Women filled 
their aprons, and the child’s handful swelled 
the bulwark that rose to shut out the flames, 
till it was done. Then exhausted nature 
would do no more, and we sank down to sleep, 
unmindful of everything around us, 

In the midst of confusing dreams of the day 
of judgment and the end of the world, I heard 
my name called, and, springing up, I saw that 
most of our little party were aroused. Two 
men were taking away the earth we had piled 
up at the door, and a little before 5 o’clock, 
October 7, we emerged into the sunlight again. 
There was no fire to be seen, except here and 
there blue flames flickering about some stump. 
But the desolation of the fire was about us, 
Every particle of the grass was swept away, 
leaving nothing but blackened earth. The 
charred trees leaning against each other, orly- 
ing prone upon the ground, showed how terri- 
ble had been the conflagration. Leaving our 
humble retreat, we picked our way across deep 
rifts made in the ground by the fire, over or 
around prostrate trees, and just before sunset 
happily encountered friends from Clayville in 
search of any survivors there might be. The 
blisters covering hands, face and neck were 
eared for, food and clothing provided for us; 
and at evening, with our gray-haired host, we 
thanked the All-Merciful Father for the preser- 
vation of our lives. 

Of those who refused to join Old Winne in 
his flight from the road we can say little. 
Strangers refused to let us see the burdens 
they laid down in the cemetery, but we know 
there are many new mounds in the little grave- 
yard at Clayville, Wis., whose head-board says 
simply, “Lost in the Great Fire.” 





HUMOROUS. 

Paper cuffs—Newspaper attacks. 

Burning words—Dictionary in flames. 

How to “turn people’s heads”—Go late to 
church. 

A Georgia paper, criticising the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for office, says that ‘He 
would be but an average hog in any drove.” 

A Jew was observed looking very intently 
at a prodigious fine ham. “What are you say- 
ing to that ham, Mr. Jacobs?” “I was saying 
to it—Thou almost persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

A correspondent inquired of H. G. if guano 
was good to put on potatoes. He said it might 
do for those whose taste had become vitiated 
with tobaceo and rum, but he preferred gravy 
and butter. 

“What makes your cows so, cross?” said an 
old lady to the milkman, the other day. 
“Cross, ma’am? They are the gentlest things 
in the world.’ “Well, the milk is always 
sour,’ the matron repjied, sharply. 


“Mar, why don’t you speak?” asked little 
Jake; “why don’t you say suthin’ funny ?”’ 
“Whatcan I say? Don't you see I’m busy 
frying doughnuts ? Say suthin’ funny, indeed !” 
“Wal, yer might say, ‘Jake, won’t yer hev a 
cake?” That ’ud be funny for you.” 


A strolling company of vocalists applied for 
the privilege of giving a sacred concert in Buf- 
falo on a Sunday evening. “What’s your pro- 
gramme ?”’ asked the chief of police. “Well,” 
said the agent, ‘‘I can’t say exactly, but I sup- 
pose it’ll comprise ‘Captain Jinks,’ ‘Not for 
Joe,’ ‘Rip Bang Johnny,’ and such like Sun- 
day school pieces.” ° 


A gentleman who had taken the horse-cars 
for the Worcester depot in Boston, encumber- 
ed with manifold bags and parcels, reached the 
bell-rope with an effort when he wished to get 
off, and gave a vigorous pull; the result was a 
sharp ring from both bells. “What are you 
ringing both ends for?’’ was the discourteous 
and surly inquiry of the conductor. “Because 
{ wish the car to stop at both ends,’”’ was the 
quiet reply that left a convulsed car-load and 








discomfited conductor. 


MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 21435 Washington Street, 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical preston 
based upon principles of Electricity, which i = 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 8S. Spencer, willcare 
Nervous Headache,Brenchitis,Neural gia, 
Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu= 
matiso, Dyspepsia, General 
- Debility, &c., &c. 
Orrice Hours, rrom $701, AND FROM 2 to5 P. M. 
SATURDAYS From 8 to 12, M. 
Mrs. Spencer does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct, 21. TREME cases. 8m 





J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 





June 2%. BOSTON. Co 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sta. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly tay 27. 


THE INVINCIBLENESS | 
—OF THE— * 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 
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MaIvuL 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. He. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 
THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 










Single subscription, per year.......4...s.seee00+ 8.00 
Four copies..... ° ++ 811.00 
Sia copies. ........ 15.00 
Ninecopies per year 

Twelve * “ 


Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June %. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will seli by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved 7 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 o ish or $1.26 
jd day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, 
aon one quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and e: 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Palace of Masic Grand Square Piare Co. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidaat. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, A 


S 
E Weed Family Favorite, C 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 


Howe, ZEtna, H 
American, Ces Ce, 

I Sold for small installments as low as 05 per I 
Month, or oy’ be paid forin Werk done 

N at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 

RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. S 
Feb. 11. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TuRNER. Hi. R. Cueney 

June 24. ly 

‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NWEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See- 
retary of the Faeulty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffrage party, like an army be- 
sieging a fortress, should assail the weaker 
points in the fortification. 

Hitherto our two points of attack have been 
the Constitutions of State and nation. It has 
been taken fur granted that amendments to 
both are needed in order to establish Woman 
Suffrage. Such amendments will undoubtedly 
be needed for the completion of the work, un- 
less the Supreme Court decides that womian is 
entitled to suffrage as a citizen of the United 
States,—a question already submitted to the 
courts for adjudication. 

But no sooner has legal investigation been 
turned to the subject than it becomes apparent 
that there is important work to be done both 
by Congress and by State Legislatures under 
‘the Constitutions as they are. 

The Constitution provides that “Congress 
shall have power to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the Territories.” Under this 
provision, Congress enfranchised the negro 
men of the District without waiting for any 
constitutional amendment. Therefore Con- 
gress has an undoubted constitutional right 
to enfranchise woman in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the Territories. Accordingly, Hon. 
Henry Wilson brought forward a bill for this 
purpose, two years ago, and we hope he will 
not fail to renew the proposition next winter. 
The admirable results of the experiment in 
Wyoming will be a powerful practical argu- 
ment in its favor. It is also within the power 
of Congress to refuse to admit any new State, 
unless its Constitution guarantees impartial 
suffrage without distinction of sex. 

Now, to confer suffrage upon woman in the 
District and in the Territories requires only a 
majority of a quorum of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. But to amend the Federal 
Constitution requires two thirds of both Huuses 
and a subsequent ratification by three fourths 
of the State Legislatures. Let us undertake 
the easier work first. It is idle to expect to 
carry a Sixteenth Amendment until Congress is 
willing to exercise the power it already possess- 
es. Therefore, we hope that ,the prominent 
demand made by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Washington will be the 
immediate passage of a law prohibiting politi- 
cal distinctions on account of sex and confer- 
ring equal suffrage upon woman in the District 
of Columbia and in all the Territories of the 
United States. H. B. B. 





THE PROVIDENCE CONVENTION. 


“There is no new thing under the sun,” said 
the Eastern monarch, but a Woman Suffrage 
Convention beginning with a supper is enough 
ofa novelty to be very enjoyable. The Provi- 
dence ladies must have profited by the admoni- 
tion of that wise mother who summed up the 
science of domestic felicity in these memora- 
ble words: “If you want to have your own way, 
my dear, see that Harry always has what he 
likes for dinner.” I suppose that was a figura- 
tive way of putting it, dinner standing for 
breakfast and supper as well. 

Howard Hall was brilliantly lighted Wednes- 
day evening, and with its groups of guests, 
handsomely spread tables, and its large plat- 
form blooming with the wealth of an improvis- 
ed summer, presented a most attractive appear- 
ance. The traditional strong-minded woman 
was nowhere to be seen, though many other 
types were represented. Handsome old ladies 
with benignant faces and silver hair, blooming 
matrons, gracious and motherly, young brides 
leaning on the arms of husbands whose coun- 
tenances showed no haunting fear that the 
‘eform against nature” was already inaugu- 
rated; young girls, active, bright and lovable, 
with the dawn of a better womanhood than 
the past has known beaming in their faces and 
giving a new significance to their lives. 

In the absence of the President of the asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Chase, Col. T. W. Higginson pre- 
sided, supported on his left by Julia Ward 
Howe, and on his right by Mayor Doyle. He 
was in one of his happiest moods, and kept up 
a running fire of wit and anecdote that soon 
brought the large company into genial and de- 
lighted accord. The tables were furnished 
with tempting and delicate viands, but in spite 
of the ample justice that was done them, there 

seemed a general feeling of satisfaction when 
the intellectual part of the feast began, I 
could not help contrasting the tone of this en- 
tertainment with that of certain others of 
which we have known more in the past than 
we are destined to know in the future, at least 
we will hope so,—entertainments from which 
women are banished and men tarry long at the 
wine. 

Col. Higginson, in calling the company to or- 
der, said that during the past summer he had 
been the Vice-President of a town and country 
club of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the 
President, whose behests he was compelled to 
obey. He had accepted the situation as philo- 
sophically as possible, and submitted to such 
mild tyranny as she had seen fit to exercise, 
with the best grace he could, feeling all the 
while that time had its revenges. The oppor- 

tunity for retaliation had now arrived, and he 
should avail himself of it by calling upon Mrs. 
Howe as the first speaker of the evening. 

Mrs. Howe, whose last utterance always seems 


| gin by talking of the weather, which, on the 
occasion of her previous visits, had seemed to 
| be in a conspiracy against her. To-night they 
had assembled under a clear sky,.and any fog 


| she might bring would be of her own creation. | 


| The presence of such a fog would be nothing 
wonderful, for woman had been a good deal 
mystified by her education, men having de- 
creed that she should learn only what they saw 
fit to tell her, and the principal part of what 
they had told her had been their reasons for 
not telling her more. Ina brief but forcible 
manner she proceeded to speak of the impor- 
tance of better education for woman, and 
equality of rights as a means to the right per- 
formance of her duties in all the relations of 
life. In the past, men had thought that forci- 
ble restriction was necessary to keep woman 
within the limits of her sphere, but God, who 
held the planets in the grasp of his laws, kept 
womau in her sphere by laws as resistless as 
those of planetary motion. 

Mrs. Churchill paid a touching tribute to 
Alice and Phebe Cary and to Lillie Peckham, 
whose sweet girl-face, always so welcome at 
our Conventions, will be seen among us no 
more. Mrs. Churebill seems to be an excep- 
| tion to the rule that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country and among his 
| own people,” for, though a Providence woman, 
| no speaker was listened to with more marked 


| attention or was more warmly applauded. A 





reason for this may be found in the fact that 
when Mrs. Churchill speaks she always says 
something worth hearing. 

Mayor Doyle also made a happy speech that 
added not alittle to the interest of the occasion. 
Mrs. Whitman read (by proxy) a witty poem 
on woman’s sphere, while Nora Perry, with 
quick, observant eye, glided from group to 
group, exercising the humorous faculty of 
which she says women have so little. If she 
is right in this particular, she is herself a nota- 
ble exception to the rule. 

Thus happily inaugurated, the Convention 
opened on Thursday under cloudless skies, 
with a good attendance and all auspicious | 
omens. The attention given throughout was 
excellent, and a large audience came together 
in the evening. 

The Providence people are not a sensation- 
loving people, they are not to be carried by 
storm, but by convincing their reason. The 
grave and thoughtful manner in which they 
listened to one speaker after another seemed 
to me full of promise for the future of the cause. 
The great thing is to get people to think, and 
these people are evidently in the habit of doing 
their own thinking. With pleasant memories 
of the genial hospitality of Providence, and 
the hope that its Woman Suffrage association 
may always be in hands as untiring and effi- 
cient as its present board of officers, I close my 
imperfect sketch of this very successful Con- 
vention. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


—— Gorrespondence. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Lonpon, Oct. 19th. 

It is quite incomprehensible to our English 
friends how so many inaccurate statements get 
into our American papers. They call my atten- 
tion to the statement in the JouRNAL of Oct. 
7th, that Miss Cobbeis the only woman journal- 
ist in London. They say this is far from being 
true, that though the number is not large con 
sidering the four millions of population, yet it 
is very well known that there are a good many 
other women regularly employed on the differ- 
ent journals, I remember seeing the state- 
ment in three different numbers of the Jour- 
NAL sometime within the last year that Miss 
McCombie was the principal editor of one of 
the leading journals in Aberdeen, Scotland. I 
knew the statement was not correct, though 
I did at that time suppose that Miss McCombie 
was on the editorial staff of the paper referred 
to, but on speaking with her of her work, I 
find that she is simply an occasional voluntary 
contributor to the paper of which her father 
was the late editor, and in which she has busi- 
ness interests. I regret extremely that this 
should be the fact, for 1 have never known in 
any woman a more metaphysically acute mind, 
and, along with this, there is a vein of rare and 
exquisite romance, delicate and touching, like 
| that of Seott and Burns. Her pen is ready, 
sharp and racy, and one simply deplores the 
state of society, that does not impose upon 
such women an obligation to pour their men- 

















reduce the demand fur a part of ‘the poor 
trash with which we are at present flooded. 
Wonien’s books are in gooddemand. Socie- 
ty isnow eager to know the feminine views of 
life—of joy, duty and suffering. Let far-see- 
ing, wise and true women meet this demand. 
In another way, I am sorry to say, we not 
| only surprise but disgust our English friends. 
| It is at the wanton, they think insolent, way 
| in which we step into private life, scent out 
| personal secrets, and bring them forth to 
, the vulgar public gaze; and not only this, but 
our suspicions and conjectures are thrown out 
with an air of familiarity that renders them 
almost authoritative. The inaccuracy, and the 
bad taste, or, as some call it, bad-breeding of 








her best—till you hear the next one—so felici- | Americans are alike proverbial in Britain. A 
tous is she on all occasions, said she would be- ‘ Scotchman with whom I was talking of this, 


with a mutual pledge of perfect frankness and 
a promise to good-naturedly accept the results, 
declared, that in the matter of personal gossip, 
the best-bred Americans seemed to them ill- 
bred. I mentioned the names of some of our 
most eminent literary men, whom I believed to 
be exempt from his charge. He would ex- 
clude none, and repeating the very names I 
had mentioned, insisted that he sometimes felt 
a contempt for them on this very ground. 
This was one of the causes that rendered the 
“Byron Controversy” so,execrable in this 
country. Could the charge have had not only 
the semblance of truth, but have been capable 
of absolute proof, it was still what they con- 
sider an invasion of domestic privacy, and this 
deepened and sharpened their contempt and 
indignation to an untold degree. Every fami- 
ly who had entertained an American guest 
felt it quite possible that there might be, some- 
where, a somebody, holding the private keys 
of his house, who, on the occasion of transfer 
to the heir, would enter, and take possession 
in the nameof the public. 

One hears any number of amusing stories of 
private confidences with estimable guests es- 
caping into the American newspapers. This 
creates a dread of American observers, and on 
the other hand, gives to these observers who 
abjure all treachery a most uncomfortable sus- 
picion of this dread. The Englishman asserts 
his right to individual freedom to a degree that 
no American would dream of enjoying. As 
an integral part of the public, the American 
recognizes the right of that public to test the 
character of its several parts. He believes that 
a weakness that is unknown stands but little 
chance of getting mended. 

On the other hand, the Englishman has 
never thought of merging himself in the pub- 
lic. The State and the individual are things 
apart from each other. He strenuously main- 
tains that the public have no right to inter- 
fere with what does not affect the public, and 
in this statement the American would unques- 
tionably agree; and, with equal readiness, the 
Englishman would accede to his statement, 
that the private life must affect the public acts 
—must give tone to the general feeling which 
n turn must more or less influence the action. 
The only debatable ground would probably be, 
whether this exposure and criticism upon a 
man’s private life contributes enough to bis 
particular advantage to offset the harm it 
does to numberless other people, by consum. 
ing their time and degrading their tastes in the 
contemplation of what is ignoble, vulgar or 
base. Thisis a question on which the two na- 
tionalities would divide. The English would 
stand together in one solid national phalanx, 
and would I fear be joined by a good many 
esthetic Americans, while 8thers would be 
deterred from going to the English side only 
by their intense national feeling. 

But even this does not frighten me. I be- 
lieve the Americans are nearer to the right 
than the English. The very disagreeableness 
of gossip renders the fear of it a wholesome re- 
straint. 

I believe the unquestionably superior mo- 
rality of Americans may make its graceful bow 
to their very disagreeable national habit of 
scenting out and exposing to the sunlight the 
rotten places in private life. But while I say 
I believe the Americans are nearer the right 
than the English, I by no means wish to com- 
mend the degree of gossip that prevails in 
American conversation and newspapers, 


Under all circumstances it must be admitted 
that personal gossip is offensive to good taste, 
and that it is recommended only froma medi- 
cal standpoint, as a blister, to bring to the 
surface and thus exclude from the system de- 
caying and poisonous matter. In this view it 
might seem the duty of every well-wisher of 
society to participate in it, but as it must be 
confessed to be a most pleasing duty to the 
average American and so not likely to be un- 
derdone, any wlio may happen to wish to ex- 
clude themselves from sharing in it may gen- 
erally do so without fear of defrauding the 
public of a desirable supply. 

But farther, I do not wish to be understood 
to even amiably tolerate the American fond- 
ness for insignificant persona] details. I am 
aware that a good deal is to be said for us on 
this score—that our quick personal sympathies, 
our fondness for individuals rather than prin- 
ciples, for the concrete rather than the abstract, 
growing out of our democratic fraternity, nat- 
urally inclines us to a very intense personal 
interest in all who claim our admiration or 





tal products into the public market, and thus | 
| peded by the restraints of refined taste, grows 


| 


patronage. But this natural tendency, unim- 


into rank vulgarity. We criticise severely the 
taste of a lady who allows her photograph to 
hang at the artist’s door, while we scatter pen- 
and-ink photographs of our friends or acquaint- 
ances through every newspaper in the coun- 
try. 

Now it may be of importance to the pub- 
lic to know the character, that is, both the vir- 
tues and vices, of men or women who 
claim the public attention. But as these 
can never be only very partially and inac- 
curately known, both wisdom and good 
| taste demand very great prudence and del- 
icacy, that you may neither wrong the in- 


| dividual nor mislead the public. 
| 








color of the hair, the length of the nose, or the 
peculiar curve of the mouth, can be of any im- 





But that the | 





portance to the public, I presume no one will 
claim. It is quite true that vain and immodest 
people are glad to see even mention of. these 
things respecting them in public print, but I 
believe people of refinement and proper self- 
appreciation are offended when they see these 
personal descriptions of themselves, or of 
others to whom they are disposed to attribute 
a commendable degree of modesty. 

It seems to me that in this respect, many of 
our prominent American suffrage women are 
indulging reprehensible errors of taste. To 
any outsider 1 think we are sure to appear like 
a mutual admiration club, pledged by a fearful 
initiatory vow to write each other into the 
public market. To the English, who are so 
especially reticent in all personal matters, it is, 
I am forced to say, both ludicrous and disgust- 
ing, while the kindlier Scotch take care to ex- 
plain that it is an American custom, which 
always seems strange to them. 

These charming qualities which we accredit 
to each other may or may not exist in the de- 
gree that we are disposed to believe, for two 
very positive elements come in to warp our 
judgment. First, we are intensely interested 
in our great work, and are disposed to think 
the best possible things of all who are interest- 
ed with us. The public chafes us alike, and 
we turn to each other for the unfailing sympa- 
thy. We meet under circumstances where 
each shows to the other her best qualities, and 
what a compliment we are bound to pay to 
the intelligence of any one who precisely 
agrees with our views! Second, we are fear- 
fully anxious to have the public believe that 
the Woman’s Rights advocates are really the 
loveliest of women, that they are rare in in- 
telligence and beauty, and more than mortal in 
sweetness, and that when we can make all 
women into this type, they will bring untold 
and unforeseeable graces and virtues into both 
our public and private life. 

Now, with all this subjective illumination, 
it is just possible that we do see each other in 
a little more than the natural radiance and 
brilliancy, and that outsiders are not wrong in 
smiling at our naive enthusiasm. Besides, it 
has suggested itself to me as quite questiona- 
ble, whether, on the score of the higher femi- 
nine fidelities and virtues, we were wise to ap- 
pear to make so much of the physical quali- 
ties of our remarkable women. As I read 
about them, they are ail beautiful, soft-voiced, 
and graceful, and this it is easy to see is a val- 
id argument from the :esthetic basis for bring- 
ing them into a more public career, and a still 
better argument is that they are wise and an- 
gelic. However, Ican but think,in our utili- 
tarian country, the most direct and effective 
argument is, that in their present restricted 
position they are not doing half the work they 
ought to do, and could do, if they had the prop- 
er natural incentives, and a free choice among 
all the good gifts of work. They must have 
education to fit them for work, and they must 
have a voice in the legislation to save them 
from the tyranny and oppression of class mo- 
nopoly. 

These are the simplest principles of free- 
dom, confirmed and illustrated in the develop- 
ment of every nation—but not hitherto ap- 
plied to women. 

Apropos to some things I have said, Mr. 
Mill’s English friends question the authority 
for the charge of cowardice made against him 
in a paragraph which appears in the JouURNAL 
of Oct. 7th, for not having given his ‘‘Subjec- 
tion of Women” to the public sooner. They 
doubt his having retained the manuscript in 
his hands for a long time, but provided he did, 
is it probable that he has told any one that 
want of courage was the cause? If he has 
made no such statement, what act is there in 
his life from which it may be conjectured that 
Mr. Mill would, through want of courage, be de- 
terred from saying what he thought if he believ- 
ed the time and occasion suited to the expres- 
sion? Had he written the book earlier, i am 
not sure that he was not wise in retaining it. 
I saw a book at Aberdeen written by a shrewd 
lawyer and published ten years ago. This 
book is to me more subtle than Mr. Mill’s, and 
for this reason not so well suited for pioneer 
work, but had it appeared as a new book last 
year or this,it would have been of immense 
service, for it treats the very phases of the 
question that need to be discussed just now. 

I extremely regret that any paper published 
in the interests of women should give publici- 
ty to such gossipy and conjectural charges, 
concerning a man to whom we are more in- 
debted than to any other—rather burn incense 
before him. M. E. BeEpy. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


East AND West PoEems. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co, 


In this volume Bret Harte has collected his 
later verses, both serious and humorous, many 
of which have been written since he left the 
Pacifie coast, while others are unfamiliar to 
the public. There is ‘Further Language from 
Truthful James,” and much other lively dog- 








| gerel and absurd travesty of poetry. Mr. 


Harte’s verse is far inferior to his prose. It is 
quaint and realistic, full of fun, wit and deli- 
cate satire, but it belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of vers de sociélé than that of poetry. 
It is the recreation of a wit rather than the se- 
rious work of a poet. Of course it is unrea- 





sonable to expect an author always to keep up 
to the level of his best performance, but it is 
unfortunate when a real or fancied necessity 
of publishing something brings out poems so 
unequal in merit as those in this volume. 

LitTLe JAKkEY. By Mrs. S. H. De Kroyft, 


16 mo. pp. 132. Hurd & Houghton. Cam- 
bridge: Riverside Press, Price $1.50. 


This is a true story of a little blind German 
boy. It was taken from his own lips, and is 
exquisite, imaginative and pathetic to a de- 
gree that we dare not attempt to describe; for 
no one, without reading the book, would be- 
lieve us. The best novelist could hardly have 
constructed a more complete and perfect plot, 
and no license the imagination could ask 
would make it a more effective story. It is 
classic in its naturalness, its beauty, and its 
purity, 

REAL Forks. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Boston: Jas, R. Osgood & Co. 

The author is well known through her pre- 
vious books, “Leslie Goldthwaite,” “Faith 
Gartney” and “We Girls.’’ This last product 
of her pen has all the excellences that have 
characterized her other efforts. It is fresh, 
natural and life-like in delineation of charac- 
ter, and in purpose and mission is thoroughly 
good. It cannot fail to meet with the wide 
success and popularity it merits. 

ZaAnIrTA: A tale of the Yo-Semite. By Therese 

Yelverton {Viscountess Avonmore). 16mo. 


pp. 296. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. Price $1.50. 


Thisis a story from the pen of the English lady 
whose name has been rendered familiar through 
a painful law-suit. Its characters are wel} 
drawn, and the author does not content her- 
self with telling us that they are brilliant, or 
rough, or fantastic, but she makes them so 
with enough of strength to prove her a gen- 
uinely imaginative writer. 

CuRIsTINE. From the French of Louis Ein- 


ault. 16 mo. pp. 171. New York: J. 8S. 
Redfield. 


If there were no hint of the fact on the title- 
page, there could be no mistaking the nation- 
ality of this little book, its sentiments are so 
clearly what we call Frenchy. It is a love 
story. The scene is laid in Sweden, and there 
are some pretty pictures of life and sports in 
that country. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Madame Marie Seebach has engaged to write 
fifty letters for the Presse of Vienna, relating 
to what she saw and heard in this country. 


The mother of ex-Gov. Bullock celebrated 
her ninetieth birthday in Royalston one day 
last week, on which occasion she prepared a 
turkey dinner with her own hands, 

A young lady—Miss Kitty Anderson—voted 
at the recent election in Taylor County, Iowa. 
The Bedford Southwest says the judges of elec- 
tion decided that she had a legal right to vote, 
by virtue of the Fourteenth, or some other 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The novel which Mr. Fields mentions in 
“Our Whispering Gallery” as having been long 
in Hawthorne's mind, and which he said long 
ago he intended to write, viz. : the “Story of a 
Deathless Man,” has lately been found among 
Hawthorne’s papers, and is to appear next year 
in America and in Englaud. 


It is quite possible to be a princess and yet 
make quite as extraordinary mistakes as less 
highly-born authors. In a book on Women, 
written by the well-known Dora D’Istria, this 
enlightened princess informs the world that 
Jenny Lind died in Dresden in the year 1860! 
She likewise states that half the male popula- 
tion of America has been destroyed by drunk- 
enness; speaks of Miss Julia Ward and Mis- 
tress Howe as two different poets, and hands 
Miss Lander, the sculptor, down to posterity 
as Miss Lardner! Such is fame. 

The Czar has lately ordered that women 
shall be permitted to become druggists and 
chemists, and shall be eligible to fill the posi- 
tions of clerks and accountants. More than 
this, in view of the efficiency of the Sisters of 
Mercy as nurses in hospitals, women are hence- 
forth to be permitted to practice as surgeons 
—a permission which of course carries with 
it the right to qualify themselves by the prelim- 
inary studies. This is decidedly a greater vic- 
tory than the women of this country as physi- 
cians have gained. Women are admitted to 
medical classes in certain institutions, but in 
no hospitals, except private ones designed ex- 
clusively for women, are they allowed to prac- 
tice. 














TRY AGAIN, 
When anything we've tried to do, 
And found our efforts vain, 
May we be armed with courage true, 
That we may “try again ;”’ 
Who knows, if we shall persevere, 
And every nerve shall strain, 
But some kind power our way may clear, 
If we shall “try again ;” 
When Boys in vain have sought good Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hut and Shoes complete, 
Just let them try at George Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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